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“ Now girls,” said Mrs. Ellis Grey to her 
daughters, “ here is a letter from George So- 
mers, and he is to be down here next week, so 
I give you fair warning.” 

“ Warning,” said Fanny Grey, looking up 
from her embroidery, “ what do you mean by 
that mamma ?” 

“ Now that’s just you, Fanny,” said the elder 
sister, laughing, “ you dear little simplicity, 
you never can understand any thing unless it 
is stated as definitely as the multiplication 
table.” 

“ But we need no warning in case of cousin 
oa I’m sure,” said Fanny. 

“Cousin George, to be sure—do you hear the 
little innocent ?”’ said Isabella, the second sister. 
“T suppose, Fanny, you never heard that he 
had been visiting all the courts of Europe, see- 
ing all the fine women—stone, picture, and 
real, that are to be found—such an amateur and 
connoisseur !” 

“ Besides having received a fortune of a mil- 
lion or so,” said Emma. “I dare say now, 
Fanny, you thought he was coming home to 
make dandelion chains and play with button 
— as you used to do when he was a little 

y.”” 

“Fanny will never take the world as it is,” 
said Mrs, Grey. “I do believe she will be a 
child as long as she lives.” Mrs. Grey said 
this as if she were sighing over some radical 
defect in the mind of her daughter, and the de- 
licate cheek of Fanny showed a tint somewhat 
deeper as she spoke, and she went on with her 
embroidery in silence. 

Mrs. Grey had been left by the death of her 
husband, sole guardian of the three girls whose 
names have appeared on the page. She was 
an active, busy, ambitious woman, one of the 
sort for whom nothing is ever finished enough 
or perfect enough without a few touches and 
dashes, and emendations, and as such people 
always make a mighty affair of education, Mrs. 
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Grey had made it a life’s enterprise to order, 
adjust, and settle the character of her daugh- 
ters, and when we use the word character as 
Mrs. Grey understood it, we mean it to include 
both face, figure, dress, accomplishments, as 
well as those more unessential items, mind and 
heart. 

Mrs. Grey had determined that her daughters 
should be something altogether out of the com- 
mon way, and accordingly she had conducted 
the training of the two eldest with such zeal 
and effect that every trace of an original cha- 
racter was thoroughly educated out of them. 
All of their opinions, feelings, words and actions 
instead of gushing naturally from their hearts, 
were according to the most approved authority 
diligently compared and revised. Emma the 
eldest was an imposing showy girl, of some 
considerable talent, and she had been assidu- 
ously trained to make a sensation as a woman 
of ability and intellect. Her mind had been 
filled with information on all sorts of subjects 
much faster than she had power to digest or 
employ it, and the standard which her ambitious 
mother had set for her being rather above the 
range of her abilities there was a constant 
sensation of effort in her keeping up to it. In 
hearing her talk you were constantly reminded 
“T am a woman of intellect—I am entirel 
above the ordinary level of woman”—and on all 
subjects she was so anxiously and laboriously 
well and circumstantially informed, that it was 
enough to make one’s head ache to hear her 
talk. 

Isabel, the second daughter, was par excel- 
lence a beauty—a tall, sparkling Cleopatra look- 
ing girl, whose rich colour, dazzling eyes, and 
superb figure, might have bid defiance to art to 
furnish an extra charm, nevertheless each grace 
had been as indefatigably drilled and mancuv- 
red as the members of an artillery company. 
Eyes, lips, eye-lashes, all had their lesson—and 
every motion of her sculptured limbs, every in- 
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tonation of her silvery voice had been studied, 
considered and corrected, till even her fastidi- 
ous mother could discern nothing that was 
wanting. Then were added all the graces 
of belles lettres—all the approved rules of be- 
ing delighted with music, painting, and poe- 
try—and last of all came the tour of the conti- 
nent, travelling being generally considered a 
sort of pumice stone, for rubbing down the var- 
nish and giving the very last touch to charac- 
ter. 

During the time that all this was going on, 
Miss Fanny, whom we now declare our heroine, 
had been growing up in the quietude of her 
mother’s country seat, and growing as girls are 
apt to, very much faster than her mother ima- 
gined. She was a fair, slender girl, with a 
purity and simplicity of appearance, which if it 
be not in itself beauty, had all the best effect 
of beauty, in interesting and engaging the 
heart. 

She looked not so much beautiful as loveable. 
Her character was in precise correspondence 
with her appearance—its first and chief element 
was feeling—and to this add fancy, fervour, 
taste, enthusiasm, almost up to the point of ge- 
nins, and just common sense enough to keep 
them all in order, and you will have a very good 
idea of the mind of Fanny Grey. 

Delightfully passed the days with Fanny 
during the absence of her mother—while, with- 
out thought of rule or compass, she sang her 
own songs, painted flowers, and sketched Jand- 
scapes from nature—visited sociably all over 
the village, where she was a great favourite, 
ran about through the fields, over fences, or in 
the woods with her little cottage bonnet, and 
above all, built her own castles in the air with- 
out any body to help pull them down, which we 
think about the happiest circumstance in her 
situation. 

But affairs wore a very different aspect when 
Mrs. Grey with her daughters returned from 
Europe, as full of foreign tastes and notions as 
people of an artificial character and make, gene- 
rally do return. 

Poor Fanny was ap ee with a torrent of 
new ideas—-she heard of styles of appearance, 
and styles of beauty, styles of manner and 
styles of conversation—this and that and the 
other air—a general effect and particular effect, 
and of four hundred and fifty ways of producing 
an impression—in short, it seemed to her that 
people ought to be of wonderful consequence, 
to have so many things to think and to say 
about the how and why of every word and 
action. 

Mrs. Grey, who had zo manner of doubt of 
her own ability to make a character, undertook 
the point with Fanny as systematically as one 
would undertake to make over an old dress. 
Poor Fanny who had as unconquerable aversion 
to trying on dresses or settling points in milli- 
nery, went through with most exemplary meek- 
ness an entire transformation as to all externals, 
but when Mrs. Grey set herself to work upon 
her mind, and tastes, and opinions, the matter 
became somewhat more serious; for the buoy- 
ant feeling and fanciful elements of her cha- 


racter were as incapable of being arranged 
according to rule, as the sparkling water drops 
are of being strung into necklaces and ear rings, 
or the gay clouds of being made into artificial 
flowers. Some warm natural desire or taste 
of her own was forever interfering with her 
mother’s regime, some obstinate little * Fanny- 
ism” would always put up its head in defiance 
of received custom, and as her mother and sis- 
ters pathetically remarked, do what you would 
with her, she would always come out herself 
after all. 

After trying laboriously to conform to the 
pattern which was daily set before her, she 
came at last to the conclusion that some natural 
inferiority must forever prevent her aspiring to 
accomplish any thing in that way. 

“If I can’t be what my mother wishes, I’ll 
at least be myself,” said she one day to her sis- 
ters, “ for if I try to alter, I shall neither be 
myself nor any body else,” and on the whole 
her mother and sisters came to the same con- 
clusion. And on the whole, her mother and 
sisters found it a very convenient thing to have 
one in the family who was not studying effect 
or aspiring to be any thing in particular. 

It was very agreeable to Mrs. Grey to have 
a daughter to sit with her when she had the 
sick headache, while the other girls were enter- 
taining company in the drawing room below. 
It was very convenient to her sisters to have 
some one whose dress took so little time that 
she had always a head and pair of hands at 
their disposal, in case of any toilette emergency. 
Then she was always loving and affectionate, 
entirely willing to be out-talked and out-shone 
on every occasion, and that was another advan- 


e. 

As to Isabel and Emma the sensation that 
they made in society was sufficient to have 
gratified a dozen ordinary belles. All that they 
said, did, and wore, was instant and unquestion- 
able precedent, and young gentlemen all starch 
and perfume, twirled their laced pocket hand- 
kerchiefs and declared on their honour, that 
they knew not which was the most overcoming, 
the genius and wit of Miss Emma or the bright 
eyes of Miss Isabella; though it was an argued 
point, that between them both, not a heart in 
the gay world remained in its owner’s posses- 
sion, a thing which might have a serious sound 
to one who did not know the character of these 
articles, often the most trifling item in the in- 
ventory of worldly possessions. And ail this 
while all that was said of our heroine was some- 
thing in this way, “I believe there is another 
sister, is there not?” 

Yes—there is a quiet, little blue eyed body, 
who never has a word to say for herself, quite 
amiable I’m told.” 

Now, it was not a fact that Miss Fanny never 
had a word to say for herself. If one had seen 
her on a visit at any one of the houses along 
the little green street of her native village, 
*hev might have learned that her tongue could 
« _ ist enough. 

But in lighted drawing rooms and among 
buzzing voices, and surrounded by people who 
were always saying things because such things 
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were proper to be said, Fanny was always 
dizzy, and puzzled, and unready, and for fear 
that she would say something that she should 
not, she concluded to say nothing at all; never- 
theless, though she said little, she made very 
good use of her eyes, and found a very quiet 
amusement in looking on to see how other 
people conducted matters. 

* * * * * * * 

Well, Mr. George Somers is actually arrived 
at Mrs. Grey’s country seat, and there he sits, 
with Miss Isabel, in the deep recess of that 
window, where the white roses are peeping in 
so modestly. 

“To be sure,” thought Fanny to herself, as 
she quietly surveyed him through the shade of 
a pair of magnificent whiskers, and heard him 
passing the shuttlecock of compliment back and 
forth, with the most assured and practised air 
in the world, “ to be sure I was a child in ima- 
gininy that I should see cousin George Somers. 
I’m sure this magnificent young gentleman, full 
of all utterance and knowledge, is not the cousin 
that I used to feel so easy with—no indeed” — 
and Fanny gave a half sigh, and then went out 
into the garden to water her geraniums. 

For some days Mr. Somers seemed to feel 
put upon his reputation to sustain the character 
of gallant, savant, connoisseur, &c., which every 
one who makes the tour of the continent is ex- 
pected to bring home with them as a matter 
of course; for there is seldom a young gentle- 
man who knows that he has qualifications in 
this line, who can resist the temptation of show- 
ing what he can do; accordingly he discussed 
tragedies and reviews, and ancient and modern 
customs with Miss Emma; and with Miss Isa- 
bella retouched her drawings and exhibited his 
own, sported the most choice and recherche 
style of compliment at every turn, and in short, 
flattered himself perhaps justly, that he was 
playing the irresistible, in a manner quite equal 
to that of his fair cousins. 

Now, all this while Miss Fanny was mistaken 
in one point, for Mr. George Somers, though an 
exceedingly fine gentleman, had, after all, quite 
a substratum of reality about him—of real heart, 
real feeling, and real opinion of his own, and 
the consequence was, that when tired of the 
effort of conversing, he really longed to find 
somebody to talk to, and in this mood he one 
evening strolled into the library, leaving the 
gay party in the drawing room to themselves. 

Miss Fanny was there, quite intent upon a 
book of selections from the old English poets. 

“Really, Miss Fanny,” said Mr. Somers, 
“you are very sparing of the favour of your 
company to us, this evening.” 

“Oh, I presume my company is not much 
missed,” said Fanny, with a smile. 

* You must have a poor opinion of our taste, 
then,” said Mr. Somers. 

“Come, come, Mr. Somers,” replied Fanny, 
*‘ you forget the person you are talking to; it 
is not at all necessary for you to compliment 
me—nobody ever does, so you may feel relieved 
of that trouble.” 

“* Nobody ever does, Miss Fanny—pray how 
is that?” 


‘“‘ Because I’m not the sort of person to say 
such things to.” 

“* And pray what sort of a person ought one 
to be, in order to have such things said?” re- 
plied Mr. Somers. 

“ Why, like sister Isabel, or like Emma; you 
understand, I am a sort of little nobody—if any 
one wastes their fine words on me, I never know 
what to make of them.” 

“And pray what must one say to you?” said 
Mr. Somers, quite amused. 

“Why, what they really think and really 
and I am always puzzled by any thing 
else.” 

Accordingly, about a half an hour afterward, 
you might have seen the much admired Mr. 
Somers once more transformed to the Cousin 
George, and he and Fanny engaged in a very 
interesting tete 4 tete, about old times and 
things. 

Now, you may skip across a fortnight from 
this evening, and just look in at the same old 
library, just as the setting sun is looking in at 
its western window, and you will see heny 
sitting back a little in the shadow, with one 
straggling ray of light illuminating her pure 
childish face, and she is looking up at Mr. 
George Somers as if in some sudden perplexity, 
and dear me, if we are not mistaken, our young 
gentleman is blushing. 

“Why, Cousin George,’ says the lady, 
“ what do you mean?” 

“I thought I spoke plainly enough, Fanny,” 
replied Cousin George, in a tone that might 
have made the matter plain enough, to be sure. 

Fanny laughed outright, and the gentleman 
looked terribly serious. 

“Indeed now, don’t be angry,” said she, as 
he turned away with a vexed and mortified air, 
“indeed now, I can’t help laughing, it seems 
to me so odd—what will they all think of 
you?” 

“It’s of no consequence to me, what they 
think,” said Mr. Somers. “I think, Fanny, if 
you had the heart I gave you credit for, you 
might have seen my feelings before now.” 

“Now do sit down, my dear cousin,” said 
Fanny, earnestly drawing him into a chair, 
“and tell me how could I, poor little Miss 
Fanny Nobody, how could I have thought any 
such thing, with such sisters as I have. I did 
think that you liked me, that you knew more 
of my real feelings than mamma and sisters, 
but that you should—that you ever should— 
why, I am astonished that you did not fall in 
love with Isabella.” 

“That would have met your feelings then ?”’ 
said George, eagerly, and looking as if he would 
have locked through her, eyes, soul, and all. 

“ No—no indeed,” she said, turning away 
her head, but added she, quickly, “ you’ll lose 
all your credit for good taste—now, tell me 
seriously, what do you like me for?” 

“ Well, then, Fanny, I can give you the best 
reason: I like you for being a real, sincere, na- 
tural girl—for being simple in your tastes, and 
simple in your appearance, and simple in your 
manners, and for having heart enough left, as 
I hope, to love plain George Somers, with all 
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his faults, and not Mr. Somers’ reputation or 
Mr. Somers’ establishment.” 

“ Well, this is all very reasonable to me, of 
course,” said Fanny, “ but it will be so much 
Greek to poor mamma.” 

“] dare say your mother never could under- 
stand, how, seeing the very acme of cultivation, 
in all countries, should have really made my 
eyes ache, and long for something as simple as 
green grass or pure water to rest them on. I 
came down here to find it among my cousins, 
and I found in your sisters only just such wo- 
men as I had seen and wondered at, and ad- 


peue* 


mired all over Europe, till I was tired of admir- 
ing. Your mother has achieved what she aimed 
at perfectly, I know of no circle that could pro- 
duce higher specimens—but it is all art, trium- 
phant art, after all, and I have so strong a cur- 
rent of natural feeling running through m 
heart that I never could be happy except wi 

a fresh, simple, impulsive character.” 

“ Like me,” you are going to say,” said Fan- 
ny, laughing. “ Well, Z’li admit that you are 
right. It would be a pity that you should not 
have one vote at least.” 
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BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


A voice amid the desert! 


Not of him, 
Who in rough garments clad, and Jocust-fed, 
Cried to the sinful multitude, and claim’d 
Fruits of repentance, with the lifted scourge 
Of terror and reproof. A milder guide, 
With gentler tones, doth teach the listening throng. 
Benignant pity mov'd him, as he saw 


The shepher 


and poor. 


He knew to touch 


The springs of every nature. The high love 
Of Heaven, he humbled to the simplest child, 
And in the guise of parable, allur’d 
The sluggish mind, to follow truth and live. 
They whom the thunders of the Law had stunn’d, 
Woke to the Gospel’s melody, with tears 
And the glad Jewish mother, held her babe 
High in her arms, that her young eye might greet 
th. 


Jesus of Nazare 


It was so still, 
Tho’ thousands cluster’d there, that not a sound 
Brake the strong spell of eloquence, which held 
The wilderness in chains: save, now and then, 
As the gale freshen’d, came the murmur’d speech 
Of distant billows, chafing with the shores 


Of the Tiberian sea. 


Day wore apace, 
Noon hasted, and the lengthening shadows brought 
The unexpected eve. They linger’d still, 
Eyes fix’d, and lips apart:—the very breath 
Constrain’d, lest some escaping sigh might break 
The tide of knowledge sweeping o’er their souls, 
Like a strange raptur’d dream. They heeded not 
The spent sun, closing at the curtain’d west 
His burning journey. What was time to them, 
dt 


Who heard entranc 


he Eternal Word of Life? 


But the weak flesh grew weary. Hunger came 
Sharpening each feature, and to faintness drain’d 
Life’s vigorous fount. The holy Saviour felt 
Compassion for them. His disciples press 


Care-stricken to his side. 
Bread, in this desert?” 


“ Where shall we find 


Then, with lifted eyes 
He bless’d, and brake, the slender store of food, 
And fed the famish’d thousands. Wondering awe, 
With renovated strength inspired their souls, 
As gazing on the miracle, they mark’d 
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The gather’d fragments of their feast, and heard 
Such heavenly words, as lip of mortal man 


Had never utter’d. 


Thou, whose pitying heart 
Yearn’d o’er the countless miseries of those 
Whom thou did’st die to save, touch thou our souls 
With the same spirit of untiring love: 
Divine Redeemer! may our fellow man, 
Howe’er by rank or circumstance disjoin’d 
Be as a brother, in his hour of need. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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FOUNTAIN. 


BY MRS. CUSHING. 


[Concluded from page 216.] 

Ar length the travellers drew near their 
journey’s end, and when only one day inter- 
vened before their arrival at the capital of the 
Sultan, Azra was struck by the restlessness 
and disquietude evinced by the princess. She 
was at a loss to what cause to attribute it, but 
could not forbear thinking that the mystery of 
the ring and the veil, were in some way con- 
nected with it—for never yet had she seen the 
features of the princess fully exposed, even 
during the most intense heat, and in the 
presence only of her maidens, the folds of the 
veil still shadowed over half of her counten- 
ance. True, she gave as a pretext for this 
singularity, the loss of her eye by an unfortu- 
nate accident, but the insinuations of the moor 
prevented Azra from giving the credence to 
this tale which she might otherwise have done, 
and on this last night of her jonrney her mind 
was stimulated to nurse strange ‘conjectures by 
the unusual disturbance of the princess, and 
the long private tete 4 tete which she held 
with her confidential attendant, Leila. 

The night was far advanced before sleep 
visited the eyes of Azra, and then she fancied 
herself transported to the side of the Fairies’ 
Fountain, with her greyhound at her feet. 
She bent over the bright waters, and started as 
she saw all that had befallen her since she 
quitted its quiet brink, pictured on the glitter- 
ing sands that lay far down through its pellu- 
cid depths, There, although in miniature, arose 
the gay pavilion of the princess—the warrior 
guard—the minstre] band—the maids in train. 
Then came a splendid throng to greet the affi- 
anced of the Sultan. It passed, and a stately 
palace, with its marble courts, its latticed bal- 
conies, and gilded domes, sprang up to view, 
and in thedelicious gardens that surrounded it 
she started to behold her own image walking 
amid their shades. Kalathi, the Moor, was at 
her side—he whispered in her ear and she 
turned away with affright. When she looked 
again, she saw the interior of a magnificent 
apartment, and herself kneeling beside the 
sleeping princess. Her hand was upon the 
mysterious opal, and as she drew it upward 
with gentle force, the chain snapped and it 
remained in her grasp. Then the dark form of 
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Kalathi darted into the chamber, his wild laugh 
echoed through the vaulted roof, and she awoke 
in an agony of terror. 

The cold perspiration stood upon her frame, 
and her limbs trembled with excessive agitation, 
she started up, and at the same instant her 
sleeping companions sprang also from their 
couches, for a deafening shout intermingled 
with the trampling of steeds, and the sounds of 
distant music filled the air; in a moment all 
was explained. The mighty Selim, the “ lord 
of the east,” the “light of the world,” was 
approaching. 

Immediately the princess was mounted with 
her attendants, and moved forward with her 
cortegé to meet the royal bridegroom, whose 
train as it came rapidly on, glittered with a 
most insufferable brightness. A band of min- 
strels clad in blue and gold preceded it, who 
touched their instruments with inimitable skill, 
making the air resound with their glad melo- 
dious strains. Then on a milk-white steed, 
whose eye glanced fire while he champed his 
golden bit impatient of the rein, rode the Sultan, 
attired in the flaring magnificence of Eastern 
royalty, and surrounded by the flower of his 
warriors, and his great officers of state, each 
mounted on a jet black courser of matchless 
symmetry and beauty. After these appeared 
fifty camels laden with costly gifts of shawls 
and embroidered garments for the bride, and 
then followed thirty slaves, black as the night, 
with crimson shawls wound round their heads, 
on which they bore baskets of golden net-work, 
containing jewels of immense value, perfumes 
of a thousand different odours, napkins of 
embroidered gold, and every article of luxury 
and beauty, for the use and enjoyment of the 
toilette. Lastof all, came alow chariot, made 
of mother of pearl, exquisite in form and work- 
manship. the panels were fastened with 
gems of rare brilliancy, set in clusters, and the 
wheels of burnished gold, sparkled like sun- 
beams as they turned upon their glittering axles. 
Its interior was lined with satin of a pale rose 
color; wrought with silver, and the windows 
were latticed with silver net-work. Eight 
white horses of perfect beanty, but diminutive 
size, drew this fairy vehicle. ‘Their heads were 
ornamented with ribbands of rose color, and on 
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the back of each sat an Ethiopian slave, whose 
dress of rose color embroidered with silver, 
corresponded with the delicate and tasteful 
equipments of the whole. 

When the two cavalcades met, each halted, 
and the Sultan, followed by his body-guard, 
advanced towards the pavilion, which contained 
the princess. She saw his approach from the 
loop holes of her retreat, and gave orders that 
the elephant should be made to kneel. The 
command was given, and the obedient animal 
sank upon his knees, while the Sultan approach- 
ed upon his proud steed, and lowering his sword, 
and bending his imperial head to the saddle 
bow, coursed slowly round the pavilion. His 
warriors also doffed their caps in sign of homage 
as they followed their lord, and the musicians 
of each party struck upa glad and merry strain. 

All then moved away, leaving the elephant 
of the princess in the rear, when a slave ad- 
vanced, followed by the pearly chariot, and 
bearing on a golden tray a bouquet of flowers 
formed of the choicest gems, in imitation of 
such as in the east betoken the passion, hopes, 
and wishes of a devoted heart. These he pre- 
sented kneeling, and when the princess thrust 
her small white hand through the curtains of 
her pavilion to take the costly offering, he inti- 
mated the wish of his lord that she should pur- 
sue her journey in the chariot that awaited her 
pleasure. She graciously signified her assent, 
nothing averse to the transfer, and in a few 
minutes, she and her maidens were luxuriating 
amid the downy cushions, and delicate perfumes 
of the fairy equipage. The guard of the Sultan 
immediately surrounded it, himself preceding, 
and her own train mingling with that of her 
new lord, they moved on in state towards the 
proud capital of the East. 

The last rays of the setting sun were gilding 
the lofty turrets of the imperial palace when 
the bridal cavalcade entered its spacious courts. 
The heart of the Arab maiden throbbed with 
wild and tumultuous delight, and she gazed 
with eager curiosity through the silver lattice 
work, upon the | ge and splendour of the 
scene without. The princess, on the contrary, 
seemed overwhelmed with contending emotions; 
she sank back upon the cushions, and drew her 
richly furred pelisse closely around her, and as 
Leila strove to soothe and reassure her, Azra 
heard her say in low and agitated accents, “I 
dread this hour, for, should the talisman prove 
false, I am undone.” In another instant, the 
door of the chariot flew open, the figure of the 
Sultan appeared at it, and his voice was heard 
calling upon the name of his bride. But pale 
and trembling in every limb, the princess still 
shrank back, till Leila gently urged her forward, 
when the impatient lover caught her in his 
arms and bore her to the apartments of the 
Seraglio. 

It was with strange and mingled feelings, 
that the free-born Arab girl found herself the 
inmate of a gilded prison—for such in truth it 
was. She whose dwelling had been with na- 
ture, and among the cottages of the lowly, was 
overwhelmed with wonder and admiration at 
the lofty preparations, and splendid adornments 


of her new home—each apartment, as it seemed 
surpassing the other in beauty, and all hung 
with costly draperies, cooled by gushing foun- 
tains, and lined with luxurious couches, and 
piles of richly embroidered curtains, while in 
every recess stood vaser of the finest porcelain 
filled with exquisite fic. 2rs, and small censers 
of bronze or porphyry containing perfumed wa- 
ters, or burning pastiles that continually poured 
forth from their minute apertures wreaths of 
odoriferous smoke. For a few weeks Azra 
rioted with a delight, that she vainly thought 
could never tire, in the unaccustomed luxuries 
and splendour, which surrounded her. But 
soon they grew familiar to her senses, and with 
the departure of their novelty fled also the 
charm which had made her sigh for their at- 
attainment. Each weary day seemed but a 
picture of that which had preceded it, and she 
began to hate the tiresome monotony of her 
existence. Her spirits lost their buoyancy, her 
beautiful face its bright glow of happiness. 
Nothing pleased her—the dances, she thought 
were less graceful than those of her own dear 
land—the music was passionless compared to 
that, which her ear had drank in among her 
native hills, and the rare and delicate viands 
that daily tempted her palate, were less deli- 
cious than the rich clusters of her father’s 

rapes, and the sweet barley cakes prepared 
or her, by the hand of her faithful Mahala. 

In a word, though surrounded by the refine- 
ments of eastern luxury and pomp, adored and 
trusted by her royal mistress, she felt herself a 
captive and a slave, and this humiliating thought 
preyed like a canker at the root of all her joy. 
She was indeed free to range through the in- 
side halls of the palace, to brush the early dew, 
and watch the evening star in its spacious and 
delightful gardens, but there she inhaled not 
the sweet air of freedom, and the music of its 
hundred fountains soothed not her soul, like the 
low fall of those sylvan waters, that gushed 
from the gray rock in the far off land of Arabia, 
and she longed to fly beyond the stately walls 
of her prison and seek again the free and simple 
home of her birth. Alas, for poor Azra! her 
high ambition had not yet attained its aim, and 
when she thought herself weary of the pomp 
amidst which she lived, she knew not her own 
heart, knew not that she loved it still, and that 
her regret was for the power and station which 
she had not yet attained. She repined because 
she was a cypher in the household of the Sul- 
tana, a mere dependant on her will, an instru- 
ment of her pleasure, and her proud spirit re- 
belled at the degradation which she had sought. 
Could she have exchanged places with her 
mistress, and reigned where she was now 
doomed to serve, the current of her thoughts 
and feelings would have been far different, and 
we fear, the fountain, and the groves, and the 
simple home of her father, might have been 
remembered only as offering a dark contrast to 
the brightness of her present fortunes. Yet she 
did not pause to analyse all the vain desires 
and regrets that were gnawing at her heart. 
She did not ask herself why she felt emotions 
only of sadness in contemplating the happiness 
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of the Sultana, or why she experienced chagrin 
that her own fair and matchless form attracted 
no glance of admiration from the Sultan, when 
he visited the Seraglio, and she with her com- 
panions, sung or danced betore him. She 
thought only “it is better to be the object of 
idolatry in a mud-walled cottage, than to sub- 
serve the mere purpose of another’s pleasure, 
in the gilded saloons of a palace.” And as 
these feelings day by day gained ground in her 
mind, the sweet flow of her affections became 
chilled and embittered, she learned to envy the 
power and happiness of her confiding mistress, 
to brood with bitterness over the thought of her 
own voluntary slavery, and to deprecate the 
hour when she had yielded to the bondage that 
now so hopelessly enthralled her. 

This self-inflicted torture received additional 
poignancy from finding herself of late, less ne- 
cessary than formerly to the happiness of the 
Sultana, whose absorbing love for her husband 
rendered her comparatively indifferent to others, 
while the power which she had acquired over 
her fickle and imperious lord, seemed little else 
than the effect of magic. Dwelling upon these 
circumstances, and magnifying every real or 
fancied slight which she had of late received, 
Azra stole one day from her restless couch, 
when the eyes of the whole Seraglio were 
sealed in their customary siesta, and too unhap- 
py to sleep, wandered into the latticed balcony, 
and from thence into the embowered shades 
of the garden. Full of brooding thought, she 
strolled from walk to walk, now pausing list- 
lessly beside a marble fonnt, and now resting 
in some mossy grotto, which the hand of art had 
shaped into a faint resemblance of inimitable 
nature. As thus, without aim or object, she 
roved almost unconsciously from place to place, 
the fever of her mind produced a thirst too in- 
tense for the physical powers to endure, and 
she stopped beneath the loaded branches of a 
tamarind tree that overhung the path, to pluck 
some of its ripe and juicy fruit as a substitute 
for the iced sherbet, which at that moment was 
not within her reach. She remained for some 
minutes tasting the grateful fruit, till her burn- 
ing thirst was allayed, but as she turned to 
move away, a slight rustling on the other side 
of the thick branches caused her to look back, 
when suddenly the leafy screen was raised, and 
the giant form and hideous features of Kalathi 
the Moor, were revealed to her affrighted gaze. 
Since her encounter with him in Arabia, Azra 
had never spoken to this fearful being though 
she had daily seen him about the palace, and 
knew that he was one, whom the Sultan feared 
to offend, and when now in a remote and soli- 
tary part of the gardens he suddenly appeared 
before her, the scene in the date grove, and her 
dream in the tent, rushed to her remembrance, 
and with a faint shriek, she turned to fly. But 
with a rigid grasp he detained her, and para- 
lyzed by fear, she struggled not to escape. 

* Maiden,” he said, in hoarse and. guttural 
accents, “I would learn of thee, if thou dost 
yet weary of thy bondage ?” 

* Do I!’ returned Azra, roused by a question 
that seemed to divine her secret thoughts, 


“ never was the wild stag more sorely chafed 
by the cruel snares of the hunter, than am I by 
the gilded bands that so hopelessly enthral 
me !” 

“And if thou couldst,” he asked, “ wouldst 
thou forsake the luxuries in which thou art 
lapped, and return again to the simple fare and 
lowly home of thy sire ?” 

“ Aye, would 1,” she replied, “as gladly as 
that mountain stag bounds from the toils that 
have entrapped him, back to the joyous freedom 
of his own wild woods and laughing streams.” 

“ But why is it that thou dost weary of thy | 
gorgeous home,” asked the Moor in a voice 
that he vainly strove to tutor into softness.— 
“The Queen of the Seraglio fares not more 
daintily than thyself; she rests not on a softer 
couch, and wears no raiment brighter or more 
costly than thy own. Look maiden on that 
watery mirror by thy side, gives it not back an 
image radiant as hers, who holds such boundless 
sway over the ‘ Light and Glory of the World?’ 
Shows it not a brow as fair, and one that might 
as well become a proud tiara, as hers, who styles 
herself Sultana of the East ?”’ 

“Tis fair enough, I grant,” she said, “ and 
it wears too the stamp of pride—pride that I 
vainly thought craved only stately halls, and 
gorgeous robes to satisfy its longing. But too 
late I find these gauds are dearly bought by the 
degradation of a free-born soul. Though fed 
and clothed, and lodged as daintily as she I 
serve—what am I but a slave? and that one 
thought, contains a drop of bitterness, that sheds 
its deadly poison over my existence.” 

“‘ But could thy state be changed,” asked the 
Moor, “ couldst thou wear the proud title of 
Sultana, and see all around thee subservient to 
thy will? then wouldst thou willingly renounce 
thy queenly robes for the peasant’s garb, and 
thy glittering halls and kneeling slaves for a 
peasant’s home, and a peasant’s rude compa- 
nionship ?”’ 

“ Nay, wherefore question thus?” said Azra, 
pale and agitated; “ it is a fate that never can 
be mine, and I tell thee that I would rather be 
the queen of a peasant’s cot, than a slave in the 
palace of kings.” 

“ Maiden,” asked the Moor, in a low myste- 
rious whisper, “ rememberest thou my words in 
the date grove of Arabia?” 

“TI do,” she replied; “ but what heeds it to 
recall them! they cannot change my destiny, 
which is shaped by a greater hand than thine.” 

“ Thou knowest not all my power,” he said. 
“The time has arrived, maiden, which I then 
foresaw, when thou dost desire to be that which 
thou art not, yet in ignorance of the means by 
which to accomplish thine end, art ready to 
abandon it as hopeless.” 

“ Moor, thou dost read aright my secret 
thoughts,” said Azra, losing her timidity as he 
touched with cunning hand the responsive 
chord within her breast. ‘I would willingly 
attain dignity and power, could I do so without 
crime, or the use of unholy means.” 

“They who retain their power by hidden 
arts, must expect to be baffled with their own 
weapons,” said the Moor; “ therefore listen, 
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while I reveal to thee somewhat that concerns 
thy mistress. But let me first question thee, 
if thou hast yet seen that mysterious veil with- 
drawn?” 

* Never,” replied Azra, “ Leila only attends 
to adjust the head-dress and braid the long 
tresses of the Sultana, and till these are ar- 
ranged, none are permitted to assist at her 
toilette.” 

* And has she ever told thee, maiden, where- 
fore that mystic veil forever shades her brow, 
and conceals the fellow of that radiant eye, 
whose single glances keep in subjection the 
proud Commander of the Faithful.” 

“She said only that in childhood it was 
pierced by an arrow, that darkened it forever, 
and changed its beauty into deformity, and it 
was therefore, she concealed it from the view 
of all.” 

A low ominous laugh, like that which once 
before in the date grove of Arabia, chilled the 
blood of Azra, burst from the lips of the Moor 
as he replied, “ No mortal hand darkened the 
sight of that terrible eye. When in the first 
hour of her existence, it was unclosed to view, 
the attendants beheld, not the soft and beautiful 
eye of a new born infant, but an orb of living 
fire, that seemed to burn those on whom it 
rested, and they fled in affright. The skill of 
every leech was assayed in vain, no art could 
temper the flame of that fiery organ, which 
lent a fearful expression to the otherwise beau- 
tiful face of the child. The parents were in- 
consolable at this misfortune, but all to whom 
it was necessarily known, were sworn under a 
dreadful penalty to perpetual secrecy. The 
princess was never scen unveiled, and the story 
of the arrow, which thou hast heard, was in- 
vented as a reason for this constant, though 
partial concealment of her features, even in the 
presence of her maidens. She grew up beau- 
tiful as a houri, and was fourteen years of age 
when the Sultan Selim demanded her in mar- 
riage. It was then she learned most deeply to 
bewail her terrible deformity, for she had seen 
the picture of her affianced lord, and loved him 
ardently, and she was too well aware of the 
effect of her burning eye, not to feel assured 
that its first glance would change his passion 
into horror and disgust. Any attempt to con- 
ceal it from her husband, to blind him as she 
had done others, would be vain; and she seemed 
sinking beneath the weight of her anxiety and 
dread. The king, her father, knew that I was 
not unskilled in the arts of magic, and he sought 
me, to learn if there was any expedient that 
might save her from a fearful doom. Riches 
and honours were promised me if I could sug- 
gest any, and lared by ambitious neies, [ girded 
my garments about me and went forth to seek 
the distant summits of Mount Caucasus, where 
far down in the secret bowels of the earth, hid- 
den beneath eternal snows, dwells the great 
magician Almacerez. I had been his pupil in 
early youth and knew well each labyrinth 
which led to his subterranean abode. There I 
again found him, even as I had left him years 
before, the undying lamp shedding its rays over 
heaps of gems and ores, whose natures he had 


studied, and whose secret virtues were as fa- 
miliar to him, as those of the ripe ear of wheat 
to the husbandman who garners it for his sub- 
sistence. An immense carbuncle illuminated 


‘the vaulted cavern, hanging self-suspended like 


the sun in the firmament, and like that, sending 
its rays into every crevice of the intricate abode. 
It matters not to tell of all I saw in that strange 
cavern, nor of the words that passed between 
that fearful man and myself. Jt is enough that 
my errand sped, and I won from him, at a price 
I will not name, the changeful opal with rin 
of mystic characters, which thou hast mark 

upon the finger of thy mistress. It is a talisman 
of p power, and while she wears it, her lord may 
gaze upon her unveiled face, and read in every 
feature the characters of perfect beauty. But let 
it quit her finger for a moment, and her secret 
is revealed—the hideous eye flames forth in all 
its natural deformity, and terminates at once 
her reign of love and power, while she, to 
whom the treasure is transferred, becomes im- 
mediately an object of passionate adoration, and 
reigns supreme in place of the fallen Sultana. 
Maiden, behold thy destiny! Yea, thine! but 
on one condition only.” 

“Name it!” cried Azra, in a voice hoarse 
from the overwrought feelings of her ambitious 
soul. 

“ That thou dost swear to fulfil the promise 
which she has broken. Her father gave me 
gold, but when as a guerdon for my services [ 
asked of her the post of Vizier, which the Sultan 
would have granted to her suit, she laughed me 
to scorn, and bearded me with jeers, that wrung 
from me a deep, deep oath of vengeance. But 
swear to me that thou wilt withhold no honour 
I shall ask, or else I crush thy new raised hopes 
upon this spot, and force thee too to quaff the 
cup of my revenge.” 

“T swear!” exclaimed Azra, shrinking from 
his grasp, and shuddering at the horrible ex- 
pression of his demon eye, but still the desire 
of accomplishing her hopes, subdued her fear, 
and with eagerness she asked, “ How am I to 
obtain this wondrous talisman, linked as it is 
with chains of gold tu the Sultana’s wrist ?” 

“ Maidev, 1 have that which should unloose 
those chains, though they were sevenfold what 
they are in thickness,” said the Moor, and as 
he spoke he drew forth from the folds of his 
tunic a small crystal vial, containing a trans- 
parent yellow fluid, and on which were en- 
graved in gold, the same mystic characters as 
those around the opal. ‘This liquid, maiden, 
is the servant of thy will,” continued Kalathi, 
as he placed the vial in her hand. “Thou hast 
to borrow but one feather from the wing of the 
Sultana’s pet dove, and when thy mistress 
sleeps, moisten its tip with this subtle fluid and 
apply it to the slender chains, just where they 
are linked to the broad setting of the opal. The 
gold will not resist its power, and when the ring 
is in thy hand, replace it on the finger thou hast 
rifled with this false gem,” and he gave her a 
ring in form and colour exactly resembling that 
worn by the Sultana, but a practised eye might 
at once discover that the stone was a counter- 
feit. “These links, as thou mayest see, are 
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designed to fit so nicely to the broken chain, 
that none will ever dream it has been ruptured. 
And so, when thou shalt have done my bidding, 
thy secret wish will be won-—thou wilt reign 
queen of the Seraglio, and then, maiden, if Ka- 
thali the Moor, be not remembered, darker 
shall be thy fate, than that of the hapless prin- 
cess whom thou dost betray.” 

“Thou shalt, in faith thou shalt be well re- 
membered,” cried Azra. “ But how and when 
can I achieve this task, which thou dost deem 
so light? Should I attempt it when she sleeps, 
as thou directest, what hinders her awaking? 
and then my hopes, my very life are nothing 
worth.” 

“The pupil of Almacerez were not worthy 
of his master, knew he not how to guard against 
such chances as these,” said the Moor with a 
grim smile. “ When thou dost serve thy lady’s 
sherbet, pour into it this powder—it is tasteless, 
and for six hours her sleep will be like that of 
one over whom the angel of death has cast the 
shadow of his wing. Then, maiden, to thy 
task, and do it fearlessly, this night, if the time 
serves thee, or to-morrow night, at farthest, let 
the deed be done.” 

Azra trembled as she took from the hand of 
the Moor the dark powder that he proffered her, 
but she was no longer the guileless and inno- 
cent maiden of the fountain, pride and ambition 
fevered her blood, and the dark stain of pur- 
posed guilt already polluted her soul. Her 
cheek was pale, and her hand unsteady, but 
she was resolute in evil, and when the Moor 
put the interrogatory, 

“ Thinkest thou, maiden, that thy woman’s 
soul will not fail thee in the hour of trial? If 
thoa harborest but the shadow of a fear that 
thou mayest shrink from thy purpose, depart, 
and [ will find another emissary for the work.” 

She answered in a firm, unhesitating voice, 
“ Distrust me not, [ will not quail, for come 
what will, this hand shall essay the deed, that 
is to work my triumph.” 

‘Go then,” said the Moor, “lest while we 
parley here, the fortunate moment should have 
passed away. Go, and may the fiends of Mount 
Caucasus aid thee with their arts!” and darting 
away, he disappeared among the trees. 

Azra stood for a few moments on the spot 
where he left her, trembling in spite of her 
courage, and then fleeing rapidly towards the 
palace, entered the apartments of the Seraglio 
breathless with speed and emotion. 

“ Ah, truant,” said the Sultana, with a glad 
smile, that smote upon the heart of the guilty 
maiden, “I have missed thee long from my side, 
and I will have thee bound like my fair gazelle 
with silken ribands, if thou dost stray from me 
thus?” 

Azra attempted to stammer forth some words 
of apology, but the Sultana gaily interrupted 
her. “1 comprehend thee, maiden,” she said, 
“nor can [ urge thy offence against thee as a 
heinous crime. Thou art not yet weaned from 
the wild habits of thy peasant life, and I doubt 
me not thou hast been floating like a gay but- 
terfly over the garden parterres, revelling in 
its shades, and quaffing health and beauty fess 


its perfumed air, while these silly maidens, 
withered by the heat, lie strewn like faded 
lilies on their cushions, waiting for the dews 
of evening to revive them. But, come now, 
take thy guitar, and let me have music—thy 
voice, too, Azra, tis sweeter than the fall of 
yonder fount, and dearly do I love its tones.” 

The maiden glad to be relieved from conver- 
sation, readily obeyed her mistress, exerting all 
her skill to call forth the sweetest notes of her 
instrument, and accompanying it with a voice 
which was indeed as musical as the low sound 
of gushing waters. It was late that night be- 
fore the Sultana retired to rest. She sat in a 
garden room of gilded lattice work, draperied 
by clinging vines, whose odorous blossoms were 
each a censer of perfume, rendering superfluous 
the use of all beside. Music was abroad, 
and within, the merry tale and gay song gave 
token that each drooping flower of the Seraglio 
had revived beneath the dewy influence of 
night. The Sultana was the first who sought 
her couch, and when Leila had performed the 
usual offices about her person, Azra was sum- 
moned to attend her mistress. 

“If thou art not weary, maiden,” she said, 
*T would fain hear an end of the ‘Golden Pome- 
granate,’ before I sleep. Sit thee down on these 
cushions by my side, and let me know how the 
poor dwarf escaped from that detested labyrinth 
and won the promised prize.” 

Azra obeyed, but she trembled from head to 
foot, and pressing her hand upon her bosom, to 
feel if all was safe that she had received from 
the Moor, for there she had deposited his fatal 
gifts, she proceeded with the legend, which she 
had commenced on the preceding day. By the 
time it was finished, all the attendants in the 
ante-room were fast locked in sleep—even on 
the watchful Leila its deep spel! had fallen, and 
with a throbbing heart, Azra felt that the hour 
was approaching for the accomplishment of her 
wicked purpose. The Sultana made a few 
comments on the tale, and then complaining of 
thirst, bade Azra bring her a cup of sherbet. 
The maiden rose to obey, and dexterously shak- 
ing into the beverage, the powder given her by 
the Moor, presented it to her unsuspecting mis- 
tress. She drank the insidious draught, and 
directing some change in the pillows of her 
couch, said she would sleep, while Azra reposed 
on the cushions beside her. And soon indeed, 
a sleep like that of death stole over her. With 
deep and breathless interest, Azra watched her 
for awhile, and then to assure herself she could 
not lightly be awakened, ventured to touch the 
hand, and even to adjust the folds of that mys- 
tericus veil, that now, as ever, partially con- 
cealed the features of the Sultana. But the 
hapless lady moved not, ehe scarcely seemed to 
breathe, and her face wore the fixed and passion- 
less expression of a corpse. 

Azra trembled at the deed she was about to 
do, but the thought of all that was oe 
on it, gave her courage, and she drew forth the 
crystal vial, and moistened the tip of the feather 
with which she had supplied herself, with the 
transparent fluid, and touched it to the golden 
chains, just where they were linked to the 
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wrought setting of the opal. Breathlessly she 
watched its effect upon the gold, and in a few 
moments saw the minute links open and expand, 
so that with ease she drew them from the small 
orifices through which they had been passed, 
and with gentle force abstracted the ring from 
the finger of the sleeping Sultana. Another 
instant and the precious talisman was safe in 
her bosom, for she dared not place it on her 
hand, and in its stead, the false gem of Kalathi 
aps on the finger of the Princess, and was 
inked to the slender chains that fastened it to 
her wrist. How wildly throbbed the heart of 
Azra, when the daring deed was done! and 
how, with mingled dread and hope, did she long 
for the hour to arrive, which should test the 
virtues of the ring, and prove the truth of 
Kalathi, by placing in her grasp, the glittering 
prize for which she had sacrificed her innocence 
and virtue’ Wearily passed with her the long 
and lingering hours of that miserable night, 
and as with anxious eye she watched the deep, 
deep slumbers of her mistress, she almost feared 
that for some wicked purpose of his own, the 
Moor had deceived, and given her a deadly 
drug, that had already done its fatal work upon 
the unhappy Sultana. But just as the day 
dawned, she moved—she opened her eyes, and 
gazed wildly around her. Azra bent over her 
with a heart lightened of its agonizing fear, and 
in the joy of still beholding her in life, almost 
forgetting the deep wrong which in the silent 
watches of that fearful night, her hand had 
wrought her. 

“Give me air, maiden,” said the Sultana, 
gasping for breath, as pale and languid she half 
raised herself from her couch, “ and water, for 
my lips are parched with burning thirst.” 

Azra hastened to open the latticed windows 
and admit the dewy air of morning, and then 
with trembling hand she brought water, and 
offered perfumes and refreshments to her mis- 
tress, 

“T have had a dreadful night, maiden,” said 
the Sultana, glancing at the false opal on her 
finger, as though that had connexion with her 
dreams, and sinking back with a shudder upon 
her couch. Azra was silent, but she trembled 
with conscious guilt. 

“It was a fearful vision,” resumed the Sul- 
tana, “ but it boots not to chill thy young blood 
by recounting it. I will sleep again, for it is 
yet early, oat fairer ones perchance, will come 
on the wings of this bright morning,” and she 
turned away, closing her eyes, and making a 
silent gesture for Azra to depart. 

The maiden gladly obeyed, and stole out to 
sesk the balmy influences of nature, which 
hitherto had never failed to soothe and elevate 
her troubled spirit. But now peace came not 
at her call, and the purity and fragrance of 
early morn presented a fearful contrast to the 
dark and tumultuous passions that were striving 
with the better and purer feelings of her soul. 

A prey to a thousand wild and terrible emotions 
she strayed into one of the numerous kiosks of 
the garden, and sat wrapped in moody thought, 
till warned by the fervid rays of the sun which 
penetrated her retreat, of the lapse of time, she 








hastily arose and returned with flying feet to 
the Seraglio. The Sultana had just returned 
from the bath, and attired with the taste and 
splendour that she loved, was reclining on a 
pile of embroidered cushions, toying with the 
beautiful dove, from whose wing Azra had 
plucked the feather, that had aided her noctur- 
nal crime. She looked radiant with youth and 
beauty, and the unusual paleness of her cheek 
lent a new and touching interest to her charms. 
Leila sat at her feet, and her favourite attend- 
ants stood around her, waiting to obey her be- 
hests. As Azra approached, she gently chid 
her, for her long absence, but the next instant 
smiled graciously upon her, as she took from 
her hand a cluster of orange blossoms which 
the maiden had gathered in her walk, and offer- 
ed with a grace peculiarly her own. Varicus 
employments, if such idlings as wile away 
time among the occupants of a Seraglio, can be 
so termed, filled up the morning, till the noon 
repast. Shortly after this, a visit from the 
Sultan was announced, and to Azra, impatient 
to test the power of the talisman, the minutes 
seemed hours till he arrived. At length his 
step was heard approaching, and from a distance 
he was seen advancing through the long suite 
of apartments to that in which the females of 
his Seraglio were now awaiting him—he en- 
tered, and al] remained motionless as he pressed 
eagerly forward, and threw himself upon a 
cushion at the feet of his fair Sultana. Her 
features brightened with delight, and the soft 


carmine returned to her cheek as she listened“’ 


to his whispered words of love. 

Music was commanded for his pleasure, and 
then the dance in which he ever delighted, but 
in vain each graceful evolution was performed 
by maidens of surpassing beauty, the Sultan 
seemed to see only his lovely bride, and the 
wearied dancers, one by one stole from the 
apartment, leaving the enamoured pair to the 
solitary enjoyment of their absorbing love. Azra 
vexed and disappointed, only remained, and she 
too was in the act of retiring, when her exqui- 
site figure caught the Sultan’s eye, and starting 
to his feet, he stood gazing upon her, as though 
he now for the first time beheld her. Conscious 
that the spell was working, the maiden’s fears 
were lost in the certainty of coming trinmph, 
and aware that the observation she had wished 
to attract was upon her, a vivid blush crimsoned 
her cheek, her pulses throbbed with painful 
emotion, and she felt the opal that lay concealed 
in her bosom burning like a living coal into her 
very heart. She paused, under pretence of ga- 
thering up some pearls which had fallen from 
her hair, when the Sultan approached her, and 
unclasping a chain of diamonds and emeralds, 
linked with rings of chased gold, which he 
wore, he threw it over her neck, whispering as 
he stooped towards her, 

“Thus I bind thee, maiden, as thou with thy 
enchanting beauty dost bind those who gaze 
upon thee in the spell of love. Thou art impa- 
tient to be gone, but on the morrow let me be- 
hold thee again, for it is fitting thou shouldst 
be great, even as thou art beautiful !” 

Azra ventured not to reply, yet she raised 
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her eyes with no forbidding glance to his face, 
and retreated from the apartment. But she 
paused in the ante-room, and sinking upon a 
cushion yielded herself to the tide of strange 
and new emotions which rushed upon her heart. 
Not long, however, was she permitted to indulge 
them, for shortly, with a sudden bound, the door 
of the Sultana’s apartment flew open, and with 
exclamations of disgust and horror, the Sultan 
rushed forth. His face was deadly pale, his 
eyes wild and full of terror, and darting forward 
he cast himself at the feet of Azra, and throw- 
ing his arms around her hurriedly, exclaimed, 
“‘Save me, beloved!’’ and sunk motionless upon 
her lap. The maiden repulsed him not, she 
read the cause of his dismay, and proudly felt 
herself Sultana of the East. Gently she bent 
over him, but ere the thoughts that trembled 
on her lips, could shape themselves in words, 
the dreadful vision of her unveiled mistress 
burst upon her startled sight, and almost chang- 
ed her into stone. 

Wildly the Sultana tossed her arias, and tore 
her dishevelled hair, as she rushed forward with 
that flaming eye uncovered, glaring like some 
portentous meteor in the heavenge, sending forth 
sparks of living fire, and giving to her lovely 
face, the fell expression of a demon. A loud 
shriek burst from the terrified Azra, and spring- 
ing from the Sultan’s arms, she turned to flee, 
when the riband that confined her vest burst 
open, and the fatal talisman fell from her bosom 
at the feet of the Sultana. The injured prin- 
cvss seized it with a cry of joy, and grasping 
the robes of the affrighted maiden as she fled, 
turned full upon her the scorching light of her 
most fearful eye. 

“ Thou, wretch, hast wrought this deed,” she 
said, “ and now for my revenge !” 

But Azra heard no more—the terrific eye, 
the threatening voice, the rigid grasp, were 
more than she had strength or courage to en- 
dure, and totally subdued by terror and despair, 
she sank into a swoon, and fell, without life or 
motion on the tessellated marble of the floor. 

* * * * * * 

She was awakened by the accents of a well- 
known voice, calling upon her name and coup- 
ling with it every expression of endearment 
known to the language of the East. Still she 
lay motionless and silent, fearing to unclose her 
eyes lest they should again behold the fearful 
countenance of the Sultana. Yet, nearer and 
nearer came that dear, familiar voice—the sound 
of feet was by her side—a hand pressed hers, 
and the words, “ My bird, my peri, whither hast 
thou strayed?” rung like a strain of well re- 
membered music in her ear, while the pressure 
of warm lips upon her brow, caused her to raise 
her head and gaze in amazement on the objects 
that surrounded her. No silken cushions were 
beneath her, no gorgeous walls glowing with 
vivid painting, and fretted with gilded sculpture, 
were around her—her shrinking gaze met not 
the fearful figure of her injured mistress, and 
the glittering waters whose sound refreshed 
her ear, gushed not from the fantastic founts, 
whose perfumed jets played in the marble halls 
of a Seraglio. 


But high in the azure vault of heaven rode 
the summer moon, shedding her silver light 
down through the interlacing boughs of date 
and tamarind, and feathery acacia, to kiss the 
dancing waters of the Fairies’ Fountain, upon 
whose flowery brink lay the young Arab maid- 
en, pillowed on the emerald turf, and guarded 
by the vigilant eye of the faithful greyhound, 
who crouched lovingly beside her. As with a 
wild and doubting look she cast her eyes around 
her, she met the tender gaze of the fond Ma- 
hala, peering with anxious love into her face, 
and urging her to rise and return with her to 
the shelter of their home. 

* We have missed thee since the hour of noon, 
my pearl of the desert,” said the old nurse, 
“and marvelled wherefore thou didst not come 
to glad us with thy smile, when the gun shed 
his parting beams upon the hills. But tarry no 
longer, my nightingale, the evening repast 
awaits thee, my barley cakes were smoking on 
the board when I came forth to seek thee, and 
thy father to-night has gathered some of the 
choicest grapes of his vintage to tempt thee.” 

Azra arose mechanically, and stood gazing 
abroad, as though she expected the pageant of 
her dream, again to burst upon her dazzled 
sight. But peacefully slept the landscape be- 
neath the soft light of the moon, and the glow 
worm’s lamp gleaming in the dewy grass, bore 
faint resemblance to the gay illuminations which 
even yet, it seemed to Azra, she had so long 
dwelt amongst in the gorgeous halls of the 
Sultana; neither was any sound abroad, save 
the sighing of the fragrant night-breeze among 
the umbrageous foliage, and the low murmur of 
the Fairies’ Fountain, flinging its shower of glit- 
tering waters over its grey and rocky basm. It 
seemed to her as if, of” that, as of a friend, she 
might ask a solutionof the mystery that perplex- 
ed her, and as she bent over it and gazed into 
transparent depths, she heard, or fancied she 
heard, these words, ring in silver sounds from 
its moonlit depths: 

“ Maiden, that which in the vain ignorance 
of thy heart, thou didst fondly covet, has been 
granted thee—a vision of splendour and great- 
ness—bless thy guardian genius, that it has 
proved a vision only, and be warned by all the 
suffering it has caused thee, not to desire the 
station and the power which Providence has 
wisely withheld from thee. Contentment is 
wealth—-virtue and benevolence the brightest 
gems with which purity and innocence should 
love to be adorned.” 

The sounds died away, and Azra rebuked 
and chastened by the discipline of a dream, 
turned with a subdued heart, and followed Ma- 
hala to her humble home—proud of its simpli- 
city, and no longer sighing for unattainable 
possessions, but ever after grateful that her lot 
was cast with the lowly, and not in the midst 
of those snares and temptations which surround 
the ambitious and the powerful. 

Montreal, 1839. 


—»_—— 
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BY MISS CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 


Retics of departed days! 

Silent pleaders to my gaze! 
Wherefore call back sunny gleams, 
Faded memory’s vanished dreams? 
Wherefore, with thy magic art, 
People thus again my heart? 


Well I know the curious fold 

Of the letter’d sheet I hold, 

Tho’ the writer’s hand is cold, 
And the busy brain is still, 

And the joyous heart is chill ; 
Memory’s moonlight ray doth shine, 
O’er each well remember’d line, 
As the sportive jest I trace, 
Smiles flit swiftly o’er my face, 
And the past’s young spirits rise, 
On the mind’s unclouded skies. 


Thro’ the misty veil, I see 

ose who’ve join’d eternity, 
And a sound comes thro’ the gloom, 
Like a voice from out the tomb, 
And its gentle accents say, 
“ Friend of childhood, come away,” 
Blessed voice—oh! would I might, 
Tread those pathways pure and bright; 
But the stricken bough must wait 
For the last fell stroke of fate, 
Bending to the stormy will, 
That in kindness will not kill. 


Silken ringlet smiling there ! 

Sunny lock of shining hair! 

Gather’d tress! thy dark brown rings, 
O’er my soul a sunbeam flings, 

And a thousand dreams upstart, 

In my newly waken’d heart; 

Silken pledge, a living token, 


Of young vows too early broken! 
While I gaze, gleams of yore 

All those vanish’d days restore, 

And a gay, and gladsome girl, 

Holds thee to her heart, dark curl! 
The brightly silver’d head is bow’d, 
Round which thy comy:.nions crowd, 
And the trembling fingers hold, 
Safely clasped, thy sever’d fold. 


Time speeds on—a stately bark 
Cleaves the waters, proud and dark, 
And from off her billowy track, 
Yearning hearts look fondly back. 


Swiftly rings the knell of time, 
Years roll on with noiseless chime, 
And a winter’s snow is shed 

On that bright and glossy head, 
And that gladsome girl is seen, 
With a sad and alter’d mien; 
Time hath stolen from her check 
All the rose’s crimson streak, 

And the fount that brightly gush’d 
In her breast, is coldly hush’d. 
Yet unchanged thou smilest now, 
As when dancing o’er the brow, 
Death—estrangement—hope’s sad fall, 
Thou, dark lock !—outliv’st them all. 
Once again, oh! hiding past! 

Thy close curtains round me cast, 
Shut from out my aching sight, 
Visions of my lost delight, 

Let no more, with mocking gleam, 
These old relics brightly beam, 
But, o’er folded tress, and scroll, 
Let the waves of Lethe roll, 

Let the engulphing waters pour 
*Twiat me, and the days of yore. 
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** Take back, oh, take your gifts all back.” 


Take back, oh take your gifts all back, 
And give my heart to me, 
Take—take them alli—oh, how I pant 
To see thee once more free! 
Go—go and breathe in other ears 
The vows you breathed in mine ; 
Go—go— but first give back my heart 
And take—oh! take back thine! 


Thou wouldst not have me longer keep 
What mine can never be, 

And I would fain relieve thy breast, 
And take a weight from thee ! 

Then go and breathe in other ears, 
The vows you breathed in mine ; 

Go—go— but first give me my heart, 
And take—oh, take back thine! 
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Ir you have cause to suspect the integrity 
of one with whom you must have dealings, take 
care to have no communication with him, if he 
has his friend, and you have not; you are play- 
ing a dangerous game, in which the odds are 
two to one against you. 


To be continually subject to the breath of slan- 
der, will tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant 
exposure tu the atmosphere will obscure the 
brightness of the finest gold; but, in either case, 
the real value of both continues the same, al- 
though the currency may be somewhat impeded. 
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A STORY. 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 


(Concluded from page 235.) 


* Wuo can she be ?” thought the young sol- 
dier, as he gazed. “There is a certain style 
about her that looks like a high-bred woman— 
but then, the uncle and the aunt '—they, doubt- 
less, are very respectable sort of people, but”— 
and he took another glance at the man, who, 
with a hard Scotch face, shaded by a broad 
brimmed hat, a Quaker-looking coat, red waist- 
coat with flaps, breeches and knee-buckles, was 
still very busy in getting together numerous 
little packings, baskets, &c. that belonged to 
his party—he took a second look at the aunt, 
who sat poring over the penny paper, dressed 
in a neat brown silk bonnet, and gown, specta- 
cles on nose, and with knit cotton gloves.— 
“Very nice people, no doubt,” he said, shaking 
his head after this scrutiny—“ very good sort 
of people. She can't be very high in society ; 
but her air, manner, and superior beauty ! these 
are aristocratic enough. I would give my com- 
mission to know who she is; what farm-house 
or remote village could have produced so fair 
a flower! Well-a-day! I have lost my heart 
to her, and Cupid favour me, I will yet know 
more of her. Ha, there goes the man up to the 
office to settle the passage. [I will settle mine 
at the same time, and so shall at least learn the 
names of the party.” 

Thus deciding, he took his station by the 
captain’s window, and heard the uncle give in 
his name as “ Mr. John Hodge, wife, and a 
young lady.” 

“John Hodge!” repeated the officer, smi- 
ling; “their name fits their appearance. But 
the niece—if her name be Hodge, I will eat 
my sword. But I should not wonder if the 
barbarians, her father and mother, who must 
be chips of the same block with Mr. John 
Hodge, have given her some hideous name, 
Dorcas or Deborah! How could nature have 
committed so strange a mistake as to produce 
such a glorious dahlia in a kitchen garden! 
Ha, there is intellect there—taste, poetry, and 
love for the beautiful. See her eye light up, 
and the colour mount to her cheek, as they 
catch the rocky palisades! Now in that fair 
creature is combined every thing that consti- 
tutes beauty in woman. What a being to love— 
what bliss to worship her—what a bride—what 
a WIFE she would make me! Ah, this infernal 
eg of family—I should be cut by kith and 

in if [ stooped to mate with one so low. My 
proud old father, my dignified mother, my 
lovely and aristocratic sisters—ah, lovely as 
— fair woman is—they would never ac- 

nowledge her as a member of one of the old- 
est and most stately families in Virginia.” 

This young officer belonged, indeed, to one of 
the best Virginia families which, though de- 
cayed in fortune, had lost none of its pride of 
blood. Although he was an only son, yet the 
possessions he would inherit were insufficient 
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to afford him an independent income, if he 
should continue to keep up the style by which 
his father and grandfather had lessened his pat- 
rimony, and therefore he early looked to the 
army as a profession. He graduated with dis- 
tinguished honour at the United States Milita- 
ry Academy, and at the age of twenty-seven, 
two years before his present introduction to 
the reader, was made a captain. He had re- 
cently distinguished himself in several engage- 
ments on the frontier. He was now absent 
from his post on furlough, and on his way to 
pay a visit to West Point, before his return to 
his cantonment beyond the Mississippi. He 
was a young man of remarkable personal beauty, 
to which the southern sun had lent a rich 
brown; tall, and well made, with a clear eagle 
eye, lofty brow shaded with dark hair, and alto- 
gether of noble person and carriage. Few wo- 
men could look on him without interest. He 
was, nevertheless, modest and retiring, and 
uncenscions of commanding admiration; and 
in all he did and said was unaffectedly mingled 
the courtesy of the finished and thorough bred 
gentleman. 

The beauty of the fair stranger had the effect 
for which beauty was given to woman—of cap- 
tivating his senses, and kindling a flame of 
love in his heart, at all times sufficiently sus- 
ceptible to such feminine influences. This, 
however, was a sincere, deep, and all-absorbing 
passion. Like Minerva, it sprung into exist- 
ence in full growth and stature. As the boat 
approached the palisades, she left her seat to 
stand leaning over the railing, wrapt in the 
sensations which the sight of such a gigantic 
parapet of nature must produce in the soul of 
every one capable of receiving noble impres- 
sions from sublime objects. He took a position 
near her, and watched the play of her counte- 
nance as the varied shades of thought floated 
across it, giving it their own changing hues, as 
a still Jake will paint upon its bosom the clouds 
that move above it. He saw not the palisa- 
des; he saw not the gilded surface of the 
water; he saw not the throng of passengers 
around him—he saw nothing but her face—was 
conscious of nothing but the presence of the 
lovely object on which rested his impassioned, 
worshipping, enraptured gaze. Suddenly, with 
that singular consciousness of having eyes fixed 
upon her, that all have experienced at times, 
she turned her head involuntarily round, (as 
all persons do in such cases, as if the eyes upon 
you possessed a mysterious power that insensi- 
bly drew your own to meet them,) and encoun- 
tered the full gaze of his impassioned eyes. 
The start he gave on being detected in this 
species of adoration, and the red blush that 
leaped to his manly cheek, drew from her a 
smile that brought the culprit at once to her side. 

“ Pardon my rudeness, lady—-but” 

“ Not a word—this is no time to talk idle no- 
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things, surrounded as we are by the majesty 
and beauty of nature; with these rocks on 
which the skies seemed to be built, towering 
above our heads, and sending their black sha- 
dows as far down into the water; with this 
— broad river on which the western sky 

as showered its gold till the flood is not less 
gorgeous than the firmament—let not a light 
thought, an artificial word mingle with the 
feelings of such a time. God has made a beau- 
tiful world for us; oh, how beautiful!” 

It would be difficult to describe the manner 
in which she spoke. Her first words were ad- 
dressed to him in a tone of stern reproof, as if 
she despised, and knew that he did also, all 
that was insincere and artificial. Then laying 
upon his arm her gloved hand—he thought he 
had never seen one so shapely, and the touch 
made his blood thrill—she pointed to the ob- 
jects around her as she named them with an 
eye illuminated with intelligence, taste, and 
delight, and her countenance shining with the 
spirit that animated her; while she spoke with 
the loftiest enthusiasm, slightly touched with 
scorn that God’s glories must need be named to 
draw the admiration of man—that he should 
not feel the presence of the spirit of beauty, and 
yield voluntarily the homage of his intellect to 
her power. 

“ God has made a beautiful world for us! oh, 
how beautiful!” this was said in a changed 
tone, and with a look of mingled gratitude and 
wonder, while her beautiful eyes as they wan- 
dered over the rich scene, were tearful with 
the love and joy that welled from her heart. 

“ And he has made glorious beings to dwell 
upon it!” said the young soldier, mentally. He 
had gazed on her with bewildered senses, as 
she spoke, thinking that the world might well 
be created even for the pleasure alone of one 
such mind. As she ceased speaking, she leaned 
pensively over the balustrade, and for many 
minutes seemed lost in the contemplation of 
the scene through which she was borne along. 

He became more and more puzzled. “Such 
a soul can inhabit no plebeian clay,” were his 
thoughts. ‘“ Wonderful, glorious creature! If 
she is to be won, I will strive to win her, for I 
feel that henceforth my happiness is in her 
keeping. Let her be the daughter of the veriest 
clown, I will lay my heart at her feet.” 

While he communed thus with his thoughts, 
his eye dwelt upon her intelligent countenance, 
and each moment more firmly riveted the 
chains that bound his heart to hers. She soon 
turned and addressed to him a remark, and in- 
sensibly they were led into conversation. The 
originality of her mind, the beauty of her 
thoughts, the richness of her language, to 
which were added a highly cultivated sense, 
a finished taste, and all the enthusiasm of a poet 
and painter, filled him with wonder and as- 
tonishment. 

It was twilight, when the steamer entered 
that landlocked part of the Hudson called the 
Highlands. Who that has sailed by night-fall 
into this wilderness of dark mountains, will for- 
get his impressions of the combined majesty 
and loveliness of the scene. The passengers 


hitherto restless, talkative, and noisy, now, as 
if under the influence of a spell, became still. 
No voice was heard—no sound but the regular 
dash, like the noise of a waterfall, of the paddles. 
The boat entered deeper into the mountains, 
and the water became black as Tartarus with 
the deep shadows flung upon its bosom, and the 
grey shores rose skyward higher and higher till 
they threatened to meet, enclosing beneath a 
vast cavernous lake. As the shadows grew 
darker, and the great hills came closer to- 
gether, showing longer neither inlet nor outlet, 
the singular girl leaned forward with her hands 
clasped together, her lips parted, and her face 
silently eloquent with the feelings that, in a 
mind like hers, such a scene was calculated to 
awaken. Her countenance wore almost a holy 
character; she seemed to be worshipping God 
through his works. Wonder, love, and grati- 
tude were mingled in her looks. Oh, how 
beavtiful—how lovely she was! But it was 
ethereal beauty! the beauty of her face was all 
forgotten in the beauty of the soul that shone 
through it. What, at last, is beauty without 
intellect? But when intellect is united with 
perfect beauty in woman, she assuredly must 
approach the perfection of angels. If lovely, 
intelligent girls could be made sensible how the 
cultivation of the mind enhances true beauty of 
feature, and also of form—for the soul pervades 
and shines through all the body—extraordinary 
feminine loveliness would be more general, and 
of far higher degree. 

Twilight deepened, and the moon soon began 
to light up the tops of the mountains, the light 
of which, to the upturned gaze of those who 
sailed in the black shadows of the depths below, 
appeared like clouds of silver dust resting there ; 
while the evening star burned like a beacon 
fire upon a far off peak, and lesser lights shone 
down into the deep water, adding a new and 
pleasing feature to the ever changing scene. 

Three hours after taking their departure from 
New York, the elevated plain of West Point 
appeared in sight, overtopped by the hoary bat- 
tlements of ‘ Fort Putnam,’ on which poured a 
flood of moonlight that had made its way 
through a cleft in the mountains to the east, as 
if, while all around was dark heaven, it would 
direct the gaze of the children of America to one 
of the most sacred altars of their freedom. The 
lights from the Military Academy now began 
to enliven the shores, and the sound of a bell 
rung landward to give signal of the approach 
of the steamer, floated pleasantly over the 
water. 

“ How full of enchantment all! How like 
fairy land it must be! I am in a maze of de- 
light—rioting in a world of poetry and of the 
imagination.” 

The young officer had been standing by the 
fair girl’s side for more than an hour in silence. 
Not a word until now had been interchanged 
between them, yet both felt the sympathies of 
each other to be active and in unison. Their 
spirits conversed together as they bent over the 
vessel’s side, and in silence drank into their 
souls the beauty that was around them. 

The soldier started as she spoke and looked 
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up; but the darkness was too great for him to 
see her face, and the tones of her rich, sweet 
voice, fell like music on his soul. Before he 
could reply to her observation, the boat rounded 
the rocky promontory that forms the eastern- 
most extremity of West Point, and steered di- 
rectly for a light that burned, seemingly in the 
craggy side of the precipice, but which, as 
nearer observation showed, was held in the 
hand of some one on the head of a small pier. 

“IT go on shore here,” said the lady. 

“ Ah!” and the delighted surprise in which 
this brief exclamation was made, could not 
have escaped the most indifferent hearer. 
Hitherto, he had been able by no finesse to ob- 
tain a clue to her destination, or of her place 
of residence; and within the last half hour he 
had come to the determination to continue on 
in the boat as far as she should go, and leave 
only when he had ascertained who she was, 
and made to her a declaration of his uncon- 
querable passion. 

“ Why should not a lady visit West Point?” 
she said, archly; “there are many gallant 
gentlemen there, if rumor lie not; and beauty 
too, I am told, deigns to grace its parades by 
its presence. How is it, sir?” 

* Yes, sir!” 

“ Lee sir.” 

*T beg your pardon. 

* No, cin - 

“I would say yes—I mean no—” 

“ Really, sir, you are amusingly witty”—and 
the mischievous laugh of the beautiful creature 
as she said this, almost set the poor lover be- 
side himself; his head being already half- 
turned by his passion. “ You had best stop at 
West Point also, I fear to trust you further,” 
she said, with a gentle fall of the voice that 
conveyed a wish that he would stay, while it 
expressed a confidence in his doing so—so con- 
scious is beauty in the power of its influence! 

“T do stop here!” 

“Indeed! Iam glad of it.” 

“ Passengers for West Point will please walk 
forward,” cried one of the officers of the boat 
in a loud voice. 

“Will you permit me to see you safely on 
shore?” asked the young soldier, diffidently ; 
“but I fear you will comaiay my attention as 
too great presumption, inasmuch as accident 
only has thrown me into your society.” 

“By no means. I accept your escort with 
great pleasure. My good uncle,” she added in 
a tone of peculiar humor, that he could not well 
define, “has, I perceive, got my troublesome 
baggage forward. I fear you will find me more 
troublesome baggage still.” 

“T hope—nay—l feel—” 

“T beg you will trouble yourself neither to 
feel nor to hope, till you get me on shore,” she 
said, interrupting him, as they reached the 
forecastle where stood the captain, ready with 
a lantern. 

The boat now came to the pier—ropes were 
thrown from the deck, and skilfully caught and 
secured by those on the shore—the plank was 
thrown out, and the passengers, including the 
party of our story, rapidly crossed it. Scarcely 


No, sir.” 


had their feet touched the pier, when the cry, 
“Go-ahead!” was heard, and the majestic 
steamer moved swiftly away on her northward 
course, and soon, save the lights on her stern 
and bow, was lost in the dark shadows flung 
upon the water by the shaggy bulk of “ Old 
Cro’nest.” Long afterwards the sound of the 
water as she made her way through it, was 
heard roaring among the mountains, till it 
finally ceased, and all became still as night and 
solitude could make it. 

At the guard-house on the pier-head, a sen- 
tine] met the passengers with a slate, demand- 
ing a register of their names. 

“ Now I shall learn it!” said the officer to 
himself, as he took the slate and entered his 
own name, which for the present we shall suppose 
to be Captain Harry Hunter, U.S. A. “ What 
name ?”’ he added, looking in the face of the 
lady, who still leaned on his arm. 

“Never mind, sir. Uncle John put your 
name and those of the party down.” 

* [ will save him the trouble,” said the offi- 
cer, “as I see he is busy with the baggage ;” 
and then with a smile and a glance of humor 
which she did not see fit to acknowledge, he 
wrote: 

“ Mr. John Hodge, lady, and niece.” 

“ How know you this?” she said, as her eye 
followed the entry as it was made. 

“Tt is on the beat’s record.” 

“Humph! Well then, if you will see the 
niece to the hotel, my relative, Mr. John Hodge, 
and lady, will follow at their leisure.” 

The path which the officer took to the hotel, 
which was perched commandingly on the sum- 
mit of the cliff, and now shone dazzlingly with 
lights seen through the foliage, wound roman- 
tically up the side of the precipice through a 
dense wood, and, save to the footsteps of one 
familiar with its windings, was difficult to fol- 
low by night. Its very gloom and uncertain- 
ty had for her romantic mind a charm, and she 
observed that this wild woodland walk among 
crags, with the moonlight dappling the path, 
the river beneath, and the lights of the illumi- 
nated hotel above, had only been wanting to 
complete the sum of her enjoyment. At first 
their way had been through the deepest gloom, 
but as they climbed higher, the moon at inter- 
vals found its way through the trees on the left, 
and silvered the wun at their feet; while, 
with occasional glimpses of the lighted windows, 
which served not only as a beacon, but held 
forth the promise of hospitality, could be heard 
the strains of music, or the clear voice of some 
laughing girl. On the plateau above they 
paused an instant to admire the night view of 
the highlands, with the steely river sleeping 
in their bosom like a majestic lake. At length 
they entered the mansion, where under the pro- 
tecting care of Cozzens, the courteous host 
thereof, we will leave the fair stranger, with 
uncle and aunt, bag and baggage, until morn- 
ing, assured that in no more agreeable quarters 
can travellers take up their temporary abode. 
Our hero himself sought the quarters of some 
of his brother officers, where, although he re- 
tired for the night, it was only to think of the 
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beautiful niece, and lose himself in a labyrinth 
of conjectures. 


CHAPTER IiItl. 


Tue succeeding day the beautiful stranger 
made her appearance, for the first time, at the 
dinner table, and at her entrance, leaning on 
the arm of the gallant host—who has a tolera- 
ble eye for female beauty—a universal sensa- 
tion was created by her beauty. 

“* Who is she? where is she from! who are 
of her party ?”” were questions that no one could 
answer. 

Captain Harry Hunter, as we shall call him 
until we get to the denouément of our story, 
dined at the same table, but diffidently took his 
seat at the extreme end, but his eyes were 
scarcely off from her; but being rallied by his 
companions he coloured, and to give proof of 
his indifference to the lady, began very coolly 
~ Pepper a glass of champaigne, instead of his 


“‘ Hunter, will you take the mustard ?” asked 
a waggish lieutenant at his elbow. 

“ Thank you ;” and the champaigne was en- 
livened by an abundant spoonful of this pleasant 
mixture. 

“A little salt!’ inquired another opposite, 
handing him the saltcellar. 

“Thank you—thank you!” and the absent 
lover added very seriously a spoonful of salt to 
his mustard and pepper. 

“ Nowa little oil, Harry,” said the first wag, 
“and you will have the honour of inventing a 
new dish—a devilled champaigne.” 

A shout of laughter from a dozen gentlemen 
and ladies, who had been amused observers, re- 
called the smitten captain to his senses, and he 
fixed his eyes with a look of mingled wonder, 
shame, and anger on the heterogeneous mixture 
before him. Laughing with the others the 
affair soon passed; but it gave very positive 
proof of the state of his heart in the judgment 
of more than one person at the table. 

For several days afterwards the young lady 
became an object of curiosity, and so great were 
her personal attractions, that the most aristo- 
cratic of the summer sojourners at the Point, 
would have called upon her and sought her ac- 
quaintance, but ‘the homely uncle and aunt’ 
they could not get over. They were a bar 
sinister to the otherwise immaculate shield of 
her loveliness. Therefore she was courted by 
no one, and remained isolated and alone amid 
a throng of gay and fashionable people. Yet 
she seemed to be the happiest there. Her 
mornings were passed in exploring the wild 
scenery in the neighbourhood, and in sketchin 
the most striking objects. Curiosity ecm 
“ Who has seen her sketch book?” Nobody— 
yet the rumor was that it was filled with land- 
scapes worthy of Rembrant. She had twice 
seated herself at the piano when the drawing 
room was nearly empty, and in three minutes 
had filled it from terrace, lawn, and garden, by 
the ravishing sweetness of her voice, and the 
magic music her skilful touch drew from the 
ivory keys. “Who could she be ?” 


No one could say. The women avoided her, 
yet were dying to find out who she was, and 
who Mr. and Mrs. Hodges were, and where 
they lived, and what they did. They could 
not even learn the lady’s name. She was re- 
gistered simply the niece, and as the niece only 
was she known. A few ladies had spoken to 
her civilly to see if they could get any thing 
out of her. But they grew no wiser. A gallant 
commodore inthe navy who had become a little 
deaf from the roar of cannon in an engagement 
was her chief beau, for in his eye beauty was 
aristocrecy, spite of uncles and aunts. A few 
handsome pn a also, had fluttered about her, 
and she had encouraged their civility, and was 
often to be seen promenading on their arms. 
To the officers and other gentlemen she was 
distant and haughty, and wore an air of indepen- 
dence which, thought the ladies, would have 
become a lady with a different class of relatives, 
but in the niece of such ordinary personages 
was very presumptive and should be put down. 
Soa party was formed against her, while an- 
other came forward in her defence; and, for a 
time, she set them all by the ears, and was 
every where the subject of conversation. A 
French Marquis arrived at the Point, and with 
native gallantry attached himself to the beau- 
ty. They spoke French together constantly. 
“She speaks French, too!” was whispered 
about. 

“ She is a French teacher, perhaps,” said the 
opposition, 

She is a cultivated woman,” said the others. 

There came a German prince, too, to the 
Point, and the day after his arrival, he was seen 
escorting her to the table, and during dinner 
they conversed wholly in German. Curiosity 
increased, 

With the Swedish consul she conversed in 
his own tongue; with the Spanish minister in 
Spanish, and even talked Latin with a Roman 
gn who was travelling through the country. 

‘o sum up her accomplishments, in music she 
was a mocking bird, warbling melodies in all 
languages ; in conversation a wonder; in accom- 
plishments unparalleled; in taste perfect; in 
painting a master; in walking she moved like 
a goddess; and in riding she seemed to be the 
very spirit of horsemanship—a female Putnam, 
while she managed her rein with equal grace 
and boldness. Truly never were people so mys- 
tified—never was curiosity so keen—never were 
ladies so long at fault in getting at the bottom 
of a mystery. 

In the meanwhile, what became of Captain 
Harry Hunter? From the moment, the first 
night of his arrival, a spirit of diffidence and 
reserve seemed to have taken possession of him. 
He avoided her presence, turned from her path, 
and showed apparent aversion for her society. 
It appeared like dislike. She observed him, 
and rightly translated it. 

It was the timidity of Love. 

The inquiries she had made about him from 
time to time, till she had learned his whole 
history as we have already given it, led to con- 
res that Harry knew something of her. 

t his reserve, and the fact of never being 
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seen in her presence, took from this supposition 
all its force. 

One twilight, Captain Harry had been list- 
lessly walking in that most romantic spot of the 
Hudson, “ Kosciusco’s Garden,” when coming 
to the fountain, he seated himself; and while the 
tinkling fall of the water into the marble basin 
soothed his spirit, his thoughts dwelt on the fair 
stranger. Long he sat there unintruded upon, 
occasionally hearing the strains of music borne 
to his ears from the encampment. The shades 
of night crept over the spot; the glens around 
grew dark; the diverging walks became indis- 
tinct in the gloom, and solitude, and silence 
reigned around him. 

“What care I for family. Will parents, 
sisters, rank, compensate for her Joss. Never. 
No, I will seek her,” he said half aloud, as if he 
had come to a final decision in relation to his 
passion, “and be she the lowest of the low by 
parentage, I will declare my consuming passion 
and receive from her own lips the sentence to 
live or die.” 

“ Live then!” 

He started, and looking up, saw standing 
near him, with one snowy finger (its whiteness 
looking like light in the shadows of the dell,) 
the object of his thoughts and words. 

** Lady—angelic creature,” he instantly cried, 
kneeling before her and seizing her hand, “ for- 
give the language I have dared to use, I knew 
not—” 

“ Nay, Captain Hunter, you are forgiven—I 
know your passion, and should be crue! not onl 
to myself as well as to a generous heart which 
I know you to possess, to deceive you. If the 
acknowledgment that your interest in me is 
reciprocated by the unworthy object of it, will 
render your being happier, and restore to your 
cheek the colour, and to your lip and eye the 
light that have left them for this two weeks, 
then receive it—and there is my hand in token 
of the truth of my heart.” 

This was spoken with the extraordinary 
frankness that characterised all that she did or 
said. Its effect upon him was electrical. Her 
hand was pressed to his lips and then their lips 
were pressed together. Ere they left the spot, 
they had pledged to each other their undying 
love. Still the fair stranger, in whose breast 
had been kindled a passion simultaneous with, 
and as vivid as his own, did not give him, at his 
repeated solicitations, her name. 

“In giving you myself, fair sir, I think I have 
given you as much as your merits can well lay 
claim to,” she said archly. “If, as you have 
now promised, after our marriage, you will ac- 
company me to England, I will then give you 
my name. Till then, seek not to know more 
of me, unless perhaps at the altar,” 

“ Enough,” he said, “I am the slave of your 
will, and I obey.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Te next day all of the friends of Captain 
Hunter were congratulating him upon his good 
looks and fine spirits; and when the Captain 
was seen to escort the mysterious beauty, (the 
two apparently on the best terms together, ) into 

22* 


the dining-room, curiosity became once more 
alive, and numerous were the surmises this 
sudden acquaintance gave rise to. 

If this little incident created suspicion, the 
astonishment of every body was not lessened, 
when it was rumoured the third day afterwards 
the handsome and gallant Captain Harry Hun- 
ter was to be married at twelve o’clock, by Dr. 
Warren, in the military chapel. The ceremony 
drew crowds of the beauty and chivalry of the 
spot to the church at the given hour. 

Dr. Warner rose up, and the ceremony com- 
menced. Every eye was fixed upon the two 
who were about to be united. A nobler looking 
man, a fairer woman never stood up together 
before the marriage altar. There was a uni- 
versal hum of admiration, yet the intensest curi- 
osity was mingled with the approbation. ‘The 
lady was observed to place a paper in the hands 
of the clergyman, who glanced at it with a look 
of surprise and doubt—his eye then fixed upon 
it with eager interest, and he then, a moment 
afterwards, proceeded with the ceremony. 

‘“‘He knows her name,” was the mental ob- 
servation of every lady in the thronged chapel. 
“ We shall all soon learn it!” 

Expectation was on tiptoe. Curiosity was at 
its height. The mystery was about to be solved. 

The rites proceeded, and the clergyman so- 
lemnly said to the handsome soldier, 

“ Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded 
wife, to live together after God’s ordinance, in 
the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love 
her, in sickness and in health; and, forsaking 
all others keep thee only unto her, so long as 
ye both shall live?” 

“T will!” swelled through the church in the 
deep, manly voice of the gallant soldier; and 
many a maiden as she heard his fine voice and 
rested her gaze on his noble person, confessed 
in her heart that he was well worthy to become 
the protector and cherisher of a lovely woman. 

“Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded 
husband, to live together after God’s ordinance, 
in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou 
obey him, and serve him, love, honour and keep 
him, in sickness and health; and, forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto him, so long as ye 
both shall live?” 

“T will,” answered the maiden, in a voice 
that went to every soul with the love and con- 
fidence and hope with which it was laden. And 
many a noble officer envied him by her side 
who was to be loved and honoured and kept, 
both in sickness and health, by so fair a being. 

There was a moment’s expectant silence, 
when the clergyman said, looking around “ Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this man?” 
When every one looked for the homely uncle 
to approach and give her away, to the surprise 
of all, a gentleman from New York, and the 
wealthiest banker in America, who had, unex- 
pectedly to his friends, arrived at the Point that 
morning, advanced with dignity, and taking 
her ungloved hand, which seemed like ivory 
into which life had been breathed, placed it in 
that of the clergyman. The bridegroom was 
evidently unprepared for the presence of this 
gentleman; and it was apparent also from the 
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glances that he cast upon the paper in the cler- 
gyman’s hand that he was yet unacquainted 
with its contents. 

Their right hands being joined, he first re- 
peated in an audible voice, after the minister— 

“IT, Henry, take thee Clara, (here a thousand 
eyes exchanged glances, for ber first name was 
known, and from the decided tone in which he 
repeated it, it was plain that he himself had 
then heard it for the first time,) to my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold, from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in 
sickness and health to love and cherish till 
death us do part, according to God’s holy ordi- 
nance ; and thereto I plight my troth.” 

She also repeated her corresponding part of 
the ceremony, in a firm, clear, yet sweetly 
feminine voice, when Harry receiving it from 
the minister, placed upon ‘her finger a plain 

ld ring, and said, in a distinct voice that 
filed the chapel, 

‘* With this ring I thee wed, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow: In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, ard of the Holy Ghost.” 

After the prayer, the clergyman joining their 
hands together, repeated in a tone of solemn 
fervour, 

“Those whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” 

Then turning to the assembly he said, while 
his eye seemed to anticipate the effect his words 
were about to produce, 

“ Forasmuch as Francis Livingstone Catesby 
and Clara Huntly, Countess of Chesterton, have 
consented together in holy wedlock and have 
witnessed the same before God and this com- 
pany, and thereto have given and pledged their 
troth, each to the other, and have declared the 
same by giving and receiving a ring, and by 
joining hands; I pronounce that they are man 
and wife.” 

After the announcment of the name and title 
of the bride, the rest of the clergyman’s words 
were lost in the general burst of surprise from 
every lady present, and a thousand eyes were 
turned on the bride with new and stranger 
interest. 

“Tf knew it,” cried the triumphant pros. 

“Who would have believed it!” exclaimed 
the disconcerted cons. 

The —— of the bridegroom need not be 
painted. He loved her, believing her of low 
degree—he could love her with no greater ar- 
dour even as Lady Clara Huntly. 

So ends my story, my dear—and [I will con- 
clude the rest in my letter. 


“The gentleman who gave the bride away 
was Mr. A——, her banker, to whom she had 
written to attend the ceremony. The paper 
she gave the priest contained her name and 
title. Catesby neither knew nor suspected any 
thing of so singular and fortunate a denouément. 
In a few weeks, Frank having resigned his 
commission in the army, left America for this 
country, and on their arrival, drove directly 
over to Castle C , where his charming 











wife at once surrendered to him her family 
mansion and vast estates. The change has not 
spoiled him. He is one of the most agreeable 
and gentlemanly men in England, and highly 
popular in his county. He is called by courtesy 
(his wife’s title having been by her marriage 
merged in his republican Mister or Captain,) 
Lord C———, of C Castle, C———. 
His charming wife is devoted to him, heart and 
soul. Never was a marriage more for love than 
this! He thought her lowly and his love raised 
her to his bosom—she knew him to be only a 
oung American, without rank or title, yet, for 
ove, she gave him all she had to giv uty, 
wealth, and rank among nobles. They have 
two lovely children, a boy and girl; and the 
only subject on which they differ is their edu- 
cation. Catesby is for making the little fellow 
a republican, and sending him to West Point; 
while Clara intends him for parliament, and to 
inherit ber father’s title and estates, which he 
will do—the little fellow’s title being through 
his mother, Lord Viscount C You will 
by this time understand that the ‘uncle and 
aunt’ were Lady Clara’s steward and his wife, 
whom she dragged with her from home, half 
over the world as her protectors when she 
started off on her wild travels. There can be 
no greater instance of the peculiarly indepen- 
dent character of her mind, than in the fact of 
her quitting with disgust, the scenes of London 
dissipation and resisting the fascinations of her 
numerous admirers, to roam amid the scenery 
of America, and commune with the works of 
nature in a world where nature has exhibited 
in the most stupendous manner her power and 
majesty. They live very retired, and seldom 
stay more than a third of the season in town. 
The remainder of the year they are in the 
country combining together in dispensing for 
the happiness and comfort of their numerous 
dependants the wealth with which they are 
blest. It was by accident I met Frank in town at 
the close of the season, and as he would not let 
me say nay—and something of his story coming 
to my mind, | consented to go down with him, 
partly from curiosity to learn its truth, I con- 
fess, but mainly, as you must know, to enjoy 
once more the society of one who was for four 
years my fellow cadet. Do not say after this 
that my letters are too short. Adieu, until the 
next trip of the Liverpool. 
Truly yours, 
T 


To J. H. I., Esq., West Point, U. 8. 








H. H. 


— 
POWER CANNOT BE SUPPORTED BY INJUSTICE. 
Ir is not possible to found a lasting power 
upon injustice, perjury, and treachery. These 


may, perhaps, succeed for once, and borrow for 
awhile, from hope, a gay and flourishing ap- 
rance. But time betrays their weakness, 
and they fall into ruin of themselves. For, as in 
structures of every kind, the lower parts should 
have the greatest firmness—so the grounds and 
principles of actions should be just and true. 
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{From a MS, work never published, 


“During the summer of 1837, (said my 
friend Stilford,) I resided in Baltimore, at no 
reat distance from a stream, called Jones’ 
‘alls, which passes through the city. At ordi- 
nary times, these falls are but an inconsiderable 
rivulet, and though generally regarded as a 
nuisance by the inhabitants, it is only on rare 
occasions that they become an object of alarm. 
Certain circumstances in the topography of the 
neighbouring country make this stream pecu- 
liarly liable to an overflow; and it sometimes 
happens, after very copious rains, that conside- 
rable damage is done by the rising of the wa- 
ters. The most remarkable instance of this 
kind occurred in the year just mentioned; the 
loss of property was immense, and the destruc- 
tion of human life unexampled in the records 
of any similar accident in this country. 

“The room which I occupied was on the first 
floor, in the rear of the building; it was a small 
apartment, and answered the purposes both of a 
dormitory and a place of study. I had been 
engaged in reading a favourite author until near 
midnight, when, finding the attacks of sleep 
irresistible, | extinguished my light and threw 
myself on the bed, without undressing. I do 
not remember any other time in my life, when 
my senses were so completely torpid, by the 
effects of unusual watching and intense study, 
the latter of which sometimes overcomes us 
with fatigue, more than the severest bodily 
labour. Still, my sleep was frequently disturb- 
ed; I partially awoke, so as to have a momen- 
tary consciousness that something unusual was 
going forward. Perhaps many persons have 
been in that state between sleeping and waking, 
when even a sense of danger is insufficient to 
arouse us completely. We feel that we would 
encounter some risk, rather than make the dis- 
agreeable exertions necessary to throw off the 
shackles of slumber. Such was precisely my 
situation for some length of time. At intervals 
I heard a sound ;—fancy, (as often happens in 
such cases,) added ideal circumstances ;—I par- 
ticipated in battles, suffered shipwrecks, and 
witnessed earthquakes; till at last, from one 
dream more terrific than the rest, I was aroused 
sufficiently to distinguish a dull, monotonous 
noise, unlike any sound we are accustomed to 
hear in the heart of a populous city. As my 
perceptions became more distinct, I knew that 
noise to be produced by the rushing of a large 
body of water; but such was the confusion of my 
thoughts, occasioned by the diversity of objects 
which had just been presented to my imagina- 
tion, that I lay for some time, unable to separate 
my recent fancies from present realities. 

“* While my mind was thus employed, a gleam 
of lightning penetrated my window, and by that 
transient illumination, I saw that which in- 
stantly dispelled all my drowsiness and recalled 
my faculties to provide against immediate peril. 
The floor appeared to be covered with water to 
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the depth of several feet; in fact, the surface 
seemed to be but a few inches below the level 
of my bed. I,could merely catch a glimpse of 
this alarming object, when the apartment was 
again filled with impenetrable darkness. B 
this time I was thoroughly awake, and then 
was enabled to distinguish, amid the roar of the 
torrent, the sounds of a general alarm in the 
city—the ringing of belis, cries of terror and 
distress, the screams of women and the wailings 
of children. Still, I believed myself under the 
dominion of fancy, and, by reaching forth my 
hand, I doubted not that I should prove the fal- 
lacy of that appearance which the —— 
had just revealed to my amazed observation. 
stretched out my arm accordingly, and felt the 
chilling waters in contact with my fingers! 

“In great trepidation, I now started from my 
bed, and hastened, as I thought, towards the 
door of the apartment, but my discomposure 
and the total darkness of the place defeated my 
purpose. I groped about, with increased per- 
turbation , my hand rested on something which, 
at last, I took to be the frame of the door, but, 
to my great disappointment, I found it was the 
window. Escape by this way I knew to be im- 
possible ; for I could hear the impetuous current 
rushing and roaring by that part of the building 
in which the window was situated; and it was 
well for me that I had sufficient self-possession 
to avoid the hazardous experiment of trusting 
myself to the violence of this torrent. 

“ By this time, the water was rising rapidly, 
and the noise without was overpowering to my 
faculties, I was stunned, and almost incapable 
of making any farther exertions to save my life. 
So confused were my ideas of the relative parts 
of the room, that I was totally at a loss in 
searching for the door, through which only I 
could hope for deliverance. Fortunately it oc- 
curred to me, at last, that by going completely 
around the chamber and examining the walls 
in my progress, I must necessarily come to the 
door. I adopted this plan, and succeeded in my 
search, just as the water had reached my waist. 

“On retiring to rest that night, I had, as 
usual, locked the door, and placed the key on 
the chair-board, which was now two feet under 
water. In my eagerness to effect my eseape, I 
made a at the place where I had de 
sited the -~ but instead of getting possession 
of the latter, I unhappily knocked it from the 
ledge. I could not stoop to recover it, without 

lacing my head under water, and as often as 
F did this, I was seized with a dizziness that 
almost prevented me from recovering my up- 
right position. Having made several ineffectual 
attempts to obtain the key, while the water 
continued to rise with a celerity that made my 
situation, every moment, more perilous, I re- 
solved to burst open the door; but this I found 
to be impracticable. The depth of the water 
in the room incommoded all my efforts, the 
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energy of which was not a little impaired by 
my hurry and alarm ; and, besides, the door was 
composed of the strongest materials, and opened 
inwards, so that the only mode to force a pas- 
sage was either to strike out a pannel with my 
hand or foot, or pull the door with such power 
as to break the lock or hinges. In both these 
attempts I failed, and I now made the appaliing 
discovery that the water was even with my 
mouth. 

“Fully convinced that my danger was very 
great, I endeavoured to collect all my “~~ 
of mind and body, as I saw that nothing but the 
fullest exertion of both could save me in such 
an extremity. Once more, holding my breath, 
I stooped down completely under the fluid and 
searched the floor for the key. But I had pro- 
bably removed it with my foot, while endea- 
vouring to force the door; for, although I arose 
twenty times to the surface, to take breath, 
and ventured again and again to the search, 
the key could not be found. Wearied with all 
these fruitless exertions, I once more stood up- 
right, and found that the water was above my 
head. Swimming was now my only resource, 
and in this manner I returned to the bed, which 
afforded me a more elevated footing, so that I 
could stand up and breathe in that space be- 
tween the water and the ceiling—that space 
which every moment became narrower. 

“ While I remained in this posture, my mind 
filled with the most horrid anticipations, I heard 
a female voice which seemed to proceed from 
some person floating by the window. That 
voice cried for help in such tones as I shall 
never forget. As the sounds gradually died 
away, my thoughts, which had, for a time, been 
withdrawn from my own caiamity, to commise- 
rate the distress of another, were recalled by 
the dreadful perception that the water was 
again within a hand’s breadth of my nostrils, 
while I stood on the bed. I now despaired of 
preserving my life, but, with a weakness inci- 
dent to human nature, I desired to postpone the 
last struggle by every means in my power. 
With this design, | swam through the room, 
until my hand touched one of the chairs which 
were floating about, and with this I returned to 
the bed, on which I placed the chair, and mount- 
ing on the latter, I fuund my head about eight- 
een inches above the surface of the water, and 
in immediate contact with the top of the room. 
Now it was that I felt the painful certainty that 
T had employed the last means for my preser- 
vation, and all that remained for me was to 
meet my fate with as much tranquillity as I 
could command. I could readily calculate, from 
the progress the water had already made, that 
fifteen minutes, at least, would bring the catas- 
trophe. 

“T will not deny that my reflections were 
more than terrific. I had, all my life, accustomed 
myself to regard death as an evil so remote that 
its hideous aspect was softened in the distance. 
In the words of Dr. Young, I had ‘thought all 
men mortal but myself.’ Consider then what 
must have been my sensations, when aroused 
from slumbers to which J had retired in the full 
confidence of security, aroused to find myself in 








the prospect of immediate destruction. It seem- 
ed to me, moreover, that the circumstances 
which attended my prospective dissolution 
greatly enhanced the bitterness of my fate. I 
should have deprecated the approach of death 
in any form; but to die in that way which J had 
always thought most fearful, by suffocation, (for 
drowning is nothing else,) and even to be drown- 
ed by such a process, in a close room, where 
my struggles would be unavailing and where 
relief would be hopeless; these were conside- 
rations that might supervene, after the ordinary 
fears of dissolution were dismissed. 

“T had still a faint hope that the water would 
cease to rise, before the room should be com- 
pletely filled. But the increased sounds of 
alarm in the city and the augmented roar of the 
waves would have made this expectation seem 
preposterous to any mind capable of calm reflec- 
tion. The water had reached my chin, and 
respiration became painful in the confined at- 
mosphere. Often did I cry out for succour, but 
the din which penetrated my chamber made m 
voice inaudible to myself. I bent my nec 
backwards and raised myself on my toes to keep 
my face above the water, and to prolong my 
wretched existence for a few moments; but the 
merciless element continued to press on me. 
My face touched the plaister of the ote and 
my breath, at length, began to be stifled, for 
there was but a few inches of vacancy left. 
Then came the fearful struggle—of the misery 
of which I should vainly attempt to give you 
the faintest idea in words. 

“ The spasmodic movement of my arms over- 
came the equilibrium of my body and I fell on 
the bed. I have a distinct remembrance of in- 
tense pains in the breast, violent contortions of 
the limbs and a burning sensation in the sto- 
mach. Dazzling objects, like suns, seemed to 
dance before my eyes, a sound like the jingling 
of small bells invaded my ears; and these two 
latter symptoms continued apparently for a long 
time after all sense of pain had ceased. My 
recollections will carry me no farther.” 

“And so you were drowned?!” said Major 
O'Farrell, who had listened to this story with 
much interest. 

“T was indeed,” replied Stilford, “ drowned, 
as far as the pains of drowning are concerned. 
When I became insensible, I had endured all 
that can be suffered by persons expiring in 
similar circumstances. At that juncture, when 
my preservation was an event beyond the scope 
of all human expectations, I was saved.” 

Here a great deal of astonishment was ex- 
pressed by the auditors. 

“The people with whom I lodged had been 
engaged, for some minutes before my fall, in 
removing a part of the flooring above my head. 
My body was found with little difficulty, and 
the usual means of resuscitation were employed 
with complete success.” 

“So I presume,” remarked Major O'Farrell, 
“or I’m thinking your reflections and feelings 
while drowning would have been related by 
some other person.” 

L. A. W. 
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STUDIES IN EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


' 


BY W. J. WALTER. 


No. I1.—WyatTT anv Surrey. 


Par nobile fratrum.— Virgil. 
A pair of noble freres.—Surrey’s Trans, 


BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE. 


HENRY, EARL OF SURREY. 

1518—Born at Tendring Hall, Suffolk, 

1532—Enters King’s Cuilege, Cambridge. 

1534—Becomes closely allied to Wyatt by friendship, and by 
a similarity of tastes aud studies, 

1536--Enters publie life, 

1540— Goes on a mission to France, 

1542--Serves under his futher, the Duke of Norfolk, in an 
expedition to Scotland. On his return to London, finds 
that his brother poet is dead, and composes an affect- 
ing elegy to his memory, 

1544—Is appoimted Field Marshal of the English forces in 
the expedition to Boulogne, 

1545—Becomes an object of suspicion to the tyrant, Henry, 
and is Committed a prisoner to Windsor Castle, 

1546—Is again restored to tavour. 

1547—Is accused of high treason, found guilty, and executed 
in the Tower, 


SIR THOMAS WYATT. 

1503— Born in Allington Castle, Kent. 

1515—Enters St. John’s College, Cambridge. % 

1517—Devotes himself successfully to the study of the Italian 
Poets. 

1525—Distinguishes himself in a tournament given by Hen 

Il., at Greenwich, To this date may be referre 

the greater part of his Love poems, 

1532—Is involved in the accusations against the unfortunate 
Anna Boleyn. — 


1537—A ppoi dor to Charles V., and proceeds to 





Spain. 
1529—Terminates his mission successfully, and returns to 
England. ‘ 
1540—Incurs the displeasure of Henry, and is thrown into 
rison ; but shortly after is restored to favour. — 
1541—Retires to Allington, where he composes his satires. 
1542—Dies at Sherburn, in Dorsetshire, and is buried in the 
conventual church of that place, 


The Poems of Wyatt and Surrey were first published by Tottel, 1556. 


Tuere are few subjects more interesting to 
the lover of his native literature, than that of 
tracing to their source the gradual improve- 
ments wrought in our language. Among the 
writers who effected an important revolution 
in this regard, no names stand more prominent 
than those of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and his ami- 
able friend, the Earl of Surrey. Their writings 
are the landmarks of the settling down of the 
English language into consistency and refine- 
ment. A comparison between their productions 
and those of Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and a 
few other poets, by whom they were preceded, 
would show what an important advance was 
made by them in smoothing the asperities of 
our Janguage, and imparting to it a grace and 
a flow to which it had before been a stranger. 
But such a comparison would lead us too far for 
our present purpose, and at the best is better 
calculated for the scholar than for the general 
reader. The object of the present paper is to 
illustrate this fact by examples selected from 
their writings, and so arranged as to exhibit 
their varied powers in lyric and descriptive 
composition. 

In the cadence of his numbers and the selec- 
tion of his imagery, Surrey anticipated the re- 
finement of a much laterage. In proof of this, 
we would adduce the following highly graphic 
and pathetic poem, composed when he was a 
prisoner in Windsor Castle. 


THE PLAINT. 


Such cruel prison could betide, alas! 
As Windsor proud? Where in wild sports and 


JOY» 
With a king’s son my childish years did pass 
In greater feasts, than Priam’s sons of Troy. 
Now each sweet place returns distasteful sour : 
The large wide green where we were wont to 
rove, 


With eyes upcast into the Maiden’s tower, 
And easy sighs, such as folks draw in love; 
The stately seats, the ladies bright of hue, 
The dance’s sport, long tales of great delight, 
With words and looks that bid the bosom rue, 
Where each of us did plead the other’s right. 
The secret groves, which oft we made resound — 
With pleasant plaint, and with our ladies’ 
praise, 
Recording oft what grace each one had found, 
What hope of speed, what dread of long delays. 
Through forests wild, on holts all cloath’d with 
een, 
With reins avail’d and swiftly breathéd horse, 
With cry of hounds and merry blasts between, 
Where we did chase the fearful stag perforce ; 
The wild vales eke, that harbour’d us each night ; 
Wherewith, alas! reviveth in my breast 
The sweet accord, such sleep as did delight, 
The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest. 
The secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 
The merry tale, the diverse change of play, 
The friendship sworn, each promise kept so fast, 
Wherewith we pass’d the winter-night away. 
O place of bliss! renewer of my woes! 
Give me account where is my noble frere, 
Whom in thy walls thou didst each night en- 
close, 
To others lief,* but unto me most dear. 
Echo, alas! that doth my sorrow rue, 
Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint. 
Thus I alone, where all my freedom grew, 
In prison pine, with bondage and restraint. 
And with remembrance of the greater grief 
To chace the less, I find my best relief. 


Surrey’s was the epoch of transition from chi- 
valry to more modern manners. The spirit of 
his age is conspicuous in many of his produc- 
tions. In ordering his rivals to give place, we 


6 my Tye This word is still found in the 
phrase “ I had as lief.” 
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think we hear him speak with lance in rest. 
Witness the following: 


IN THE PRAISE OF HIS LOVE. 


Wherein he reproveth them that compare their 
Ladies with his. 
Give place ye lovers, heretofore 
Who spent your boasts and brags in vain! 
My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well sayne [say,] 
Than doth the sun the candle-light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 


Nay more, she hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the fair ; 
For what she sayeth ye may trust, 
As if by writing seal’d it were: 
And virtues hath she many moe, [more] 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 


I could rehearse, if that I would, 
The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 
When she had lost the perfect mould, 
The like to which she could not paint ; 
With wringing hands, how did she cry, 
And what she said, I know it, I. 


I know she swore, with raging mind, 
Her kingdom only set apart, 
There was no loss by law of kind 
That could have gone so near her heart; 
And this was chiefly all her pain, 
She could not make the like again. 


Since Nature thus gave her the praise 
To be the chiefest work she wrought ; 
In faith, methinks some better ways, 
On your behalf, might well be sought, 
Than to compare, as you have done, 
And match your candle with the sun. 


The following is a remarkable production for 


the period. Nothing can be more impassioned 
and yet delicate, than the picture it presents, 


FAITHFUL IN ABSENCE, 


In her thou hast the worthiest, 

The truest, faithfulest, and best, 

The gentlest, and most meek of mind 
That here on earth a man could find; 

And if that Love and Truth were gone, 

In her they might be found alone. 

For in her mind no thought there is 

But how she may be thine, I wis; 

And tenders thee and all thy heal [well-being], 
And wishes both thy health and weal, 

And is thine own, and so she says, 

And cares for thee ten thousand ways; 
With thee she talks, with thee she moans, 
With thee she sighs, with thee she groans; 
With thee she says—“ Farewell, mine own!” 
When thou, God knows, full far art gone ; 
And e’en to tell thee all aright, 

To thee she says full oft—“ Good night!” 
And names thee oft her own most dear, 
Her weal, her comfort, all her cheer, 

And tells her pillow all the tale 

How thou hast done her joy or bale; 

And how she sighs and plains for thee 

And says—“ Why art thou so from me?” 
Am I not she that loves thee best ? 

Do I not wish thine ease and rest? 

Seek I not how I best may please ? 

Why art thou, then, so from thine ease ? 


If I be she for whom thou carest, 

For whom in anguish so thou farest, 

Alas! thou know’st to find me here, 
Whcre I remain thine own most dear ; 
Thine own most true, thine own most just, 
Thine own that loves thee still, and must; 
‘Thine own that cares alone for thee, 

As thou, I hope, dost care for me ; 

And e’en the woman—she alone, 

That is full bent to be thine own. 


There is great naiveté and feeling in the 
following song, with which we reluctantly 
close our extracts from the gallant Surrey. 


SONG. 


When first mine eyes did view and mark 
Thy beauty, sweetest to behold, 

And when mine ears ’gan first to hark 
The pleasent words thy soft lip told, 

I would as then I had been free 

From ears to hear and eyes to see! 


And when in mind I did consent 
To follow thus my fancy’s will, 
And when my heart did first relent 

‘To taste such bait myself to spill, 
I would my heart had been as thine, 
Or else thy heart as soft as mine! 


O flatterer false! thou traitor born, 

What mischief more might’st thou devise, 
Than thy dear friend to have in scorn, 

And wound his heart in sundry wise? 
Yet still a friend pretend to be :— 
Fie, fie upon such treachery! 


We now turn to Wyatt, who possesses a 
larger share of the true lyrical spirit, joined to 
a greater depth of feeling, than his “noble 
frere.” Some of his songs breathe the very 
soul of tenderness, and impassioned complaint. 

Of Wyatt’s powers in the pathetic, the fol- 
lowing pieces bear satisfactory evidence. 


AN EARNEST SUIT TO HIS UNKIND MISTRESS. 


And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay, say nay, for shame! 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame [sorrow]. 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay, say nay! 


And wilt thou leave me thus, 
Who lov’d thee hath so long, 
Both weal and woe among? 
And is thy heart so strong, 
As for to leave me thus ? 
Say nay, say nay! 


And canst thou leave me thus 
Who have given thee my heart, 
And never to depart, 

Neither for pain nor smart ? 

And canst thou leave me thus? 

Say nay, say nay! 


TO HIS MISTRESS, NOT TO FORGET HIS STEAD- 
FAST FAITH. 
Do not forget the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant; 
My travail great so gladly spent, 
Do not forget! 
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Do not forget the great essays, 
The cruel wrongs, the scornful ways ; 
The painful patience in delays, 

Do not forget! 


Forget not, oh! forget not this— 

How long ago hath been, and is, 

The mind that never meant amiss— 
Forget not this! 


THE APPEAL. 
Proud fair! be cruel, but be generous too.—Earl of Surrey. 


Though I cannot your cruelty constrain 
For my good will to favour me again; 
‘Though my true and faithful love 
Have no power your heart to move; 
Rejoice not at my pain! 


Full well I see your high disdain 
Will ne’er grant me such boon to gain; 
Yet, do but grant at least 
This my poor small request— 
Rejoice not at my pain! 


TO HIS HEART. 
Is this the guerdon of a faithful heart ?—Earl of Surrey. 


Comfort thyself, my woeful heart, 
Or shortly thy own ruin wreak ; 
For length redoubleth deadly smart: 
Why sigh’st thou, heart! and wilt not break? 


Thou knowest right well that no redress 
Is thus to pine; and for to speak, 
Perdu! it is remediless: 
Why sigh’st thou, then, and wilt not break ? 


Too late, too late ’tis to refuse 
The yoke, when it is on thy neck! 
To shake it off thou mayst not choose 
Why sigh’st thou, then, and wilt not break ? 


To sob and sigh, were all in vain, 
Since there is none that doth it reck ; 
Alas! thou dost prolong thy pain: 
Why sigh’st thou, thus, and wilt not break ? 


Then, in his sight, to move his heart, 
Seek on thyself thyself to wreak ; 

That he may know thou sufferest smart: 
Sigh, then, thy last, and therewith break! 


The reader will be pleased with an example 
or two of Wyatt’s sententious and picturesque 
ma.ner. 


Throughout the world, though slightly sought, 
Fair words enough a man may find; 

Right cheap are they, their cost is naught : 
But weigh their substance—they are wind! 





The wanderer gadding in the summer-tide, 
That finds an adder by his reckless foot, 
Starts not dismay’d so suddenly aside, 
As jealous despite did, 
When she beheld me sitting by her side. 


We occasionally fall upon stanzas of great 
vigour of expression. He thus bursts forth in 
one of his impassioned love ditties. 


Resound my voice, ye woods that hear me plain, 
Ye hills, and vales, and streams record my pain; 
Ye hughy oaks roar loud unto the wind! 
If every thing complaineth in its kind, 

Then why, alas! doth she not rue on me? 


In the following is a felicity of expression in 
advance of the age in which Wyatt flourished. 


How cruel to suspect without desert, 
Making the eye a traitor to the heart ! 


Wyatt's Satires, or rather Moral Epistles, are 
in a fine moralizing vein, full of sterling good 
sense, condensed in happy rhyme. They will 
be read with additional interest as coming from 
the pen of a courtier, who had grown gray in 
the ways of the world, and upon whose experi- 
ence we may safely rely. We can afford but a 
short specimen. 


I grant of glory that sometimes the fire 
Doth touch my heart, and honour I desire. 

But how may I this honour now attain, 
Who cannot act the hypocrite and liar ? 

My Poyntz, I cannot frame my tongue to feign, 
To cloak the truth, or praise without desert, 
Nor hold my tongue on them, although I smart. 


I cannot crouch or kneel to sanction wrong, 
To worship them as God on earth alone, 
That are like wolves the silly lambs among. 
I cannot with sad words complain, and moan, 
And suffer naught; nor smart without complaint ; 
Nor turn the word that from my mouth is gone. 
With look demure, I cannot act the saint, 
Use wiles for wit, and make deceit a scoffer ; 
Nor call craft counsel, nor for profit pant. 
I cannot wrest the law to fill the coffer, 
With innocent blood to pamper myself fat, 
And do most hurt, where most my help I offer. 
I am not he that can allow the state 
Of Cesar, and yet Cato doom to die ; 
Who would not live when liberty was lost, 
So did his heart the commonweal apply. 
I am not he such eloquence to boast 
To make the crow sing sweet as any swan; 
Nor him that pines in hunger for curs’d gold, 
An Alexander call; or say that Pan 
Passeth Apollo in music manifold; 
Nor praise Sir Thomas for a noble tale, 
Yet scorn the story that the good knight told ; 
Praise him for counsel that is drunk with ale; 
Grin when he laughs that beareth all the sway, 
Frown when he frowns, and groan when he looks 


pale ; 
None of these points could e’er win grace with 
me. 


The following elegant “Farewell to his 
Lute,” will form the most appropriate conclu- 
sion of our extracts from Wyatt. 


My Lute, awake! perform my last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste ; 
And end what I have now begun: 

And when this song is sung and past, 
My Lute, be still—for I have done. 


As to be heard where ear is none, 
As lead to grave on marble stone, 
My song may pierce her heart as soon! 
Should we then sigh, or sing, or moan? 
No, no, my Lute !—for I have done. 


The rocks do not so cruelly 

Repulse the waves continually, 
As she my suit, and my affection: 
So that I am past remedy, 
Whereby my Lute and I have done. 
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Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts through Lovés shot, 
By whom, unkind! thou hast them won, 
Think not his bow he hath forgot, 
~ Although my lute and I have done. 


Vengvance shall fall on thy disdain, 
That mak’st but game of earnest pain! 
Think not, alone under the sun, 
Unquit to cause thy lover’s plain, 
Although my Lute and I have done. 
May chance thee lie withered and old, 
In winter-nights that are so cold, 
Plaining in vain unto the moon: 


Thy wishes then dare not be told! 
are then whe list—for I have done. 


It then may chance thee to repent 

The time that thou hast lost and spent, 
To cause thy lover’s sigh and swoon: 

Then shalt thou know beauty but lent, 
And wish and want as I have done. 


Now cease, my Lute! this is the last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste; 
And ended is what we begun, 

Now is this song both sung and past; 
My Lute, be still—for I have done! 





Written for the Lady’s Book, 


ADOLPH 


BRUNER. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Mipnignt—one; two; three; had been suc- 
cessively tolled by all the clocks of Gottingen ; 
the most inveterate book-worms had forborne, 
for that night, the further prosecution of their 
studies—the hardiest revellers had reeled to 
their turbid slumbers—the solemn dullness of 
the most wakeful among the Professors had 
bowed to the invincible soporific of his own 
meditations. Nature and man were alike buried 
in darkness and repose; yet from a single win- 
dow gleamed the taper of a student who seemed 
likely to outwatch the stars! Yet it was not 
study, nor gaming, nor dissipation, nor the last 
new romance, that thus had driven sleep from 
his eye-lids. Unheeding—immovable—uncon- 
scious even of himself and his loneliness—he 
sat in his narrow chamber, his face resting on 
his hand, and his eye, with intensest gaze, de- 
vouring vacancy, while the silence within and 
the war of elements without the scholastic pile 
he tenanted, were, alike with the books which 
seemed looking down from their shelves in won- 
der at his unwonted abstraction—as things 
which were not, or had never been. 

Not that the abstraction of intense thought- 
fulness was, of itself, so foreign to his nature 
and his habits. Adolph Bruner had been a 
dreamer from his infancy. Born to penury and 
rugged fortune, his life had been rendered en- 
durable not less by its waking dreams than its 
stern exertions. From a child his thirst had 
been to Know—strengthened and deepened as 
the field of knowledge, attainable to human 
energy, opened wider and wider upon his men- 
tal vision, and a consciousness of the godlike 
ends to which its mastery may be rendered sub- 
servient, had possessed his whole moral being. 
Step by step had he won his way—aided by 
that Providence which men irreverently 
miscal fortune—from the ignorance and desti- 
tution of his infancy to the higher sources of 
knowledge and instruction—to the most learned 
University of Germany. Here his career had 
been a brief but a brilliant one. Single-hearted, 
enthusiastic, and devoted—with no prospect in 
life but such as flowed from or interested them- 
selves with his achievements as a scholar—his 
progress had been most rapid, and his deport- 


ment such as to win for him the undisguised 
approbation of his superiors, and the admiration 
of his fellows. He had no enemies; for he in- 
terfered with the pursuits or aims of none, but 
the devoted followers of knowledge; and the 
true votary of science, though an ardent, is sel- 
dom an envious competitor for her honours. He 
struck out like a strong and bold swimmer into 
the great ocean of truth—as one to whom the 
very exertion is a pleasure, independent of the 
emerald islets which form the goal to which he 
is tending. 

Yet now the thoughts of Adolph more impe- 
tuous and engrossing in their wild career, had 
found a channel far different from that which 
they had hitherto traversed. An incident had 
occurred the evening previous which threatened 
4 influence the whole character of his after 

ife. 

Returning on that evening from his usual 
walk, in which he was accustomed to ramble 
wherever accident or fancy should suggest, he 
had been at first an involuntary spectator of, 
and ultimately a participator in, a scene not 
likely to be soon effaced from his memory. A 
young female—alone, and obviously a stranger 
to the city—was approaching it from abroad, 
and perplexed and bewildered by the darkness 
closing in upon her novel and unfriended con- 
dition, had addressed some natural inquiry to 
three of the most graceless of the young colle- 
gians, whom she happened to meet. The object 
of this inquiry and the character of the fair 
questioner it had suited these accosted to mis- 
understand ; and, their insolence being repelled 
with indignation, they were fired to more un- 
pardonable rudeness and insult. 

“ Those pretty lips shall answer for that im- 
pudence with a kiss,” exclaimed the ringleader, 
“we will see if their sweetness is equal to 
their tartness,” and, with a single spring, he 
had caught her so tightly in his arms, as to re- 
press the shriek of mingled indignation and 
terror that rose to and died upon her lips. 

Adolph stood for one moment rooted in amaze- 
ment to the earth—for one moment only did 
his faculties forsake him, as he looked to see 
the ruffian hurled to the earth by his comrades, 
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and looked—shame to manhood that we should 
say it—in vain!’ They were evidently far more 
inclined to share in, than to punish the medi- 
tated outrage. The next instant, he had bound- 
ed with an exclamation of rage and horror into 
the midst of the group, and the infuriated vil- 
lain felt himself hurled with lion strength from 
his victim and dashed to earth with the momen- 
tum of an oak of the forest. His comrades, with 
the coward instinct of guilt, had vanished amid 
the darkness; himself lay stunned and disabled, 
yet breathing heavily; yet all had passed so 
quickly that the terror-stricken maiden knew 
not how or why the grasp of violence had been 
torn from her sinking frame. Moments passed 
in silence which she dared not to break; its 
preservation restored and reassured her; she 
Jooked timidly upwards, and her eyes encoun- 
tered the unmistakeable gaze of purity and anx- 
ious tendernesss. 

“Lady! you are safe !—my life shall answer 
it!” 

She heard; she doubted not; but the shud- 
dering sensations of one terrible moment were 
not to be dissipated by a word, and neither the 
scene nor its associations were calculated to 
restore her to composure. She shrank not, but 
stood trembling and irresolute. Again hc was 
compelled to break the silence. 

* Your home—your friends—may I attend 
you?” 

A burst of grief was the response ; it seemed 
at first likely to destroy, but it restored her 
consciousness; and, at length, she answered 
calmly, though mournfully, 

“T have no home—no friends !” 

“ Let me take you to one who will rejoice in 
being all to you;” was the answering entreaty 
of the student. The maiden looked but once 
again earnestly into his face; she caught once 
more that gaze of tenderness and truth. It was 
enough—she read there the assurance of which 
she stood so bitterly in need. ‘Those could 
never be the eyes of a villain. She placed her 
arm undoubtingly in his; and a brief walk 
brought her beneath the sheltering roof of an 
humble friend of Adolph—an aged and lonely 
woman, whose industry ministered to her daily 
wants, whose benevolence and worth were the 
praise of all who knew her. She repressed her 
surprise at the appearance of the student so 
strangely (for him) attended; and welcomed 
both to her glowing hearth with unaffected 
cordiality. Adolph’s explanation was soon 
given. 

The story of the maiden was necessarily 
longer; for it glanced at the leading incidents 
of her past life. It was a sad, unromantic epi- 
tome of some of life’s darker realities—a story 
of misfortune and suffering. Born in a distant 
village, in the humbler walks of society, Bertha 
Lindorf had been deprived in infancy of a fa- 
ther’s protecting care, and left the sole charge 
of a widowed and friendless mother. That 
mother had shunned society since her great 
bereavement, and the daughter was brought up 
in comparative isolation from the world. She 
had never pined for society or its pleasures— 
she was hardly aware of their existence—a 


23 


mother’s love was wholly hers, and that sufficed 
her. But at length their village was ravaged 
by an epidemic, and the mother was among the 
earliest of its victims! When Bertha awoke 
from the stupor of her immeasurable grief and 
despair, she found that all who might be ex- 
pected to feel an interest in her fate had 
either fallen a prey to the destroyer or fled in 
terror from the vicinity. It needed not this to 
dispose her to abandon the scene of her misfor- 
tunes ; but the urgent necessity for some change 
mainly contributed to arouse her from her deep 
despondency. Her only surviving relatives, a 
mother’s sister and her family, lived at a con- 
siderable distance and in the vicinity of Gottin- 
gen; thither, as a dernier resort, she bore the 
burden of her sorrows. Judge, then, her con- 
sternation, when, on reaching the place, she 
was informed that her relatives had emigrated 
some weeks earlier to America, leaving her 
none to Jean upon, whether of kindred or 
friends. She was now indeed, alone in the 
world. The meagre pittance which had been 
raised by her by the forced sale of her mother’s 
scanty effects, was nearly exhausted; what re- 
mained would not suffice to transport her to the 
New World, even did she know whither to 
shape her course on seeking its shores—it would 
not even restore her to her native village, 
whither nothing wooed her but a rude and un- 
marked grave. She had arrived at the end 
of her sorrowing journey that very day, but to 
find new and most unexpected cause of grief; 
the house she had sought stood tenantless, and 
no rites of hospitality had been tendered her by 
its churlish and unheeding neighbours. Deso- 
late and distracted, she had wandered in its 
vicinity until nightfall, half hoping in her deep 
despair, that Providence would restore to that 
deserted tenement those from whom alone she 
might look for a welcome and a home. The 
shadows of evening at length disturbed her 
aching reverie; a livelier sense of her lorn 
condition induced a keener anguish, but it was 
accompanied by a consciousness that shelter for 
the night, at least, must be sought forthwith. 
Those only who realize in all its force that but 
a few coins are between their condition and 
beggary, know how fiercely the coul recoils 
from passing the dreadful barrier. With a 
home and friends in the distance, she could have 
craved a night’s sustenance without a pang; 
now the thought was torture. At any rate, she 
would not solicit it of those who should have 
offered it, but did not—far sooner of the utter 
stranger. She grasped the few coins that yet 
remained to her—they had not deserted her 
side—and turned with hasty, though weary steps 
toward the neighbouring city. The rest need 
not be recapitulated. 

Adolph listened with soft attention to her 
simple narrative, and soon after commended the 
fair stranger to the rest she so much needed, 
and bade her and her hostess adieu till the mor- 
row. By tacit agreement, the future was for 
that evening avoided. It needed not another 
glance into that dark abyss to fill the cup of 
Bertha’s sorrows. 

Adolph sought his apartment, but not, as we 
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have seen, to rest. To him, the remaining 
hours of darkness were neither few nor many; 
the heaviest footsteps of time would have press- 
ed his burning brow unheeded. All that night 
a crowd of confused, unwonted fancies ran riot 
through his busy brain, dispossessing its former 
inmates, and asserting a new, yet potent domi- 
nion. Hundreds of times were the scenes of 
the past evening reacted before his mental 
vision; the villain’s grasp, the maiden’s terror, 
the stupor of one moment and the electric en- 
ergy of the next—the ruffian’s instant diecom- 


fiture and the maiden's fervent gratitude—her 


misfortunes, her youth, and her desolation, all 
in rapid succession were vividly presented to 
his mind’s eye; and the chain of incident was 
but completed to be commenced anew. Occa- 
sionally, his bewildered fancy would wander 
into the future, to find itself instantly arrested 
and thrown back; and again it recommenced 
its measured round. He did not seek nor wish 
to conceal from himself the profound interest 
which he felt in the gentle being whom he had 
rescued from fearful violence; any one whose 
rescue from ruffian outrage it had been hisfortune 
to achieve, would have thenceforth (he reasoned) 
been an object of deepsolicitude. But it certainly 
did not weaken the interest he was constrained to 
feel, nor did it tend to tranquillize his perturbed 
spirit, that she who regarded and blessed him 
as her deliverer, was a maid of surpassing 
beauty—that her fervent gratitude was mur- 
mured from lips of rosiest fullness and yet more 
eloquently spoken from eyes of brightest lustre, 
even while suffused with richest pearls of ten- 
derness and sorrow. In truth, long before morn- 
ing dawned upon his rapt, unheeding senses, 
those eyes and accents had established them- 
selves in the foreground of the picture on which 
his mental vision so unceasingly employed it- 
self; and, ere he was startled into consciousness 
by the glare and din of day, his fancy had learn- 
ed to dwell longer and with greater satisfaction 
on the fairy form of giacetal theagh early wo- 
manhood, relating with downcast, swimining 
eyes, the tale of her privation and her sorrows, 
by the cottage hearth, than on the pinioned and 
terror-stricken stranger, vainly struggling for 
escape or for utterance in the grasp of daring 
villany. 

The morning call of Adolph at the cottage 
was brief and constrained ; for the first glance 
sufficed to show that to both rescuer and rescued 
the night had been a sleepless one. To the 
latter, indeed, how could it have been other- 
wise! Even could the shuddering remembrance 
of the past be lightly banished, how shon!d she 
dismiss anxious, harrowing thoughts of the 
present and the future? An orphan among 
strangers, without friend or protector; but yes- 
terday a child without care or sorrow, and now 
a lonely struggler against the necessities and 
the perils of a rugged world; without a hope 
or a prospect beyond fvod and shelter for a few 
hours or days—and this the boon of one whom 
her woman’s delicacy taught her to regard, 
however pure and noble, as one of the last to 
whom she could bear to be indebted, even tem- 
porarily, for a maintenance—what wonder that 





the night, which had been to Adolph one of 
novel sensation and strong mental excitement, 
had been to her one of deeper anxiety and 
darker apprehension! He had resolutely shun- 
ned the future; she was constrained, however 
hopelessly or uselessly, to keep its vague black- 
ness ever before hereyes. To revert trom these 
to the sorrows or terrors of the past, thence to 
be driven back again upon the bleak region of 
the unknown, afforded small relief; and the 
student, when at length he venture? ‘o call 
upon his charge, was shocked by the pu.e and 
haggard expression which a night of suffering 
had imparted to her features, and could only 
implore her to strive to forget her cares in 
slumber for a few hours, before serious illness 
should be added to the full measure of her ca- 
lamities. Not to be himself the cause of her 
noncompliance, he but waited to enjoin her in 
no case to abandon the shelter to which Provi- 
dence had conducted her, until a better should 
be offered, and immediately took leave, promising 
to return again with the shades of evening. 

That evening found each more composed, 
and Bertha more cheerful. The motherly kind- 
ness of her hostess had not been lost upon her; 
the assurance that at any rate she was no longer 
a houseless, friendless wanderer, in danger of 
perishing by famine, and in constant fear of in- 
sult and outrage, was not without its soothing 
influence; she had begun to hope, if not to re- 
alize, that He, who in His wisdom bereaves, 
may in His mercy comfort and bless. Each, 
since their last meeting, had bowed to the spell 
of ** Nature’s sweet restorer,” and been refresh- 
ed by its influences, The maiden met her pre- 
server at the door of the cot, with lively grati- 
tude, if not with cheerfulness, and for a few 
moments their thoughts flowed in a correspond- 
ing channel. Soon, however, the effort to avoid 
the future became more and more apparent; 
the conversation flagged; at length it ceased. 
It became evident that the point to which the 
thoughts of both irresistibly tended could not 
be avoided in their words; the exertion was 
painful, and could be sustained but by unmean- 
ing commonplace, or by emphatic silence. The 
pause was but for a few moments; it was bro- 
ken by Adolph, who, deeming farther forbear- 
ance useless and unwise, frankly asked his 
charge if she had yet formed any plans for the 
future, and whether he would be allowed to 
assist in putting them in execution. A blush 
at the vivid recollection of her dependence, 
succeeded by a deadly paleness, and a sob of 
deepest intensity, constituted the response. She 
could not summon words to reply. 

Adolph was pained, but not surprised. He 
felt the difficulties of her position as truly if not 
as keenly as the sensitive being by his side. 
But he felt also that any proffers of assistance, 
much more any protestations of devotion, which 
might have preceded this question, would have 
been still more embarrassing, beside seeming 
to be untimely and obtrusive, in view of her 
bereavement and desolation. Gently urgin 
the subject as one of which necessity requir 
the frank consideration, he forbore to aggravate 
her painful sense of dependence by assurances 
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that she would be most welcome to such a home 
as his means might provide her, so long as she 
chose to accept it at his hands. This was suffi- 
ciently understood, and needed not the empty 
parade of words. But when at length he had 
drawn ler to speak of her plans and her hopes, 
he was startled and shocked in turn by their 
repulsive barrenness. In the simplicity of his 
heart, he had dreamed out for her some scheme 
of life not dissimilar to his own—a situation as 
teacher, governess, or, at the worst, in some of 
the more graceful and delicate mechanical em- 
ployments of her sex, in which the immediate 
future could be passed tranquilly and soothingly, 
leaving a bright vista beyond, irradiated by 
Hope’s vague but blissful gleamings. Alas! 
for none of these was the maiden fitly qualified ! 
Her life had been passed in seclusion from so- 
ciety; the instruction her mother had been able 
to impart was meager indeed; and the student 
was not long in discovering that her crushed 
spirit dared aspire no higher than to some posi- 
tion in which she would be allowed to earn the 
bread of poverty by the unremitting drudgery 
of menial toil—and even for this, neither her 
failing strength nor the gentle nature of her 
years of happiness was calculated to adapt her. 
She did not, for she could not, wholly disguise 
her repugnance to this mode of earning a live- 
lihood—to the contumely, the tyranny, and the 
coarse revilings to which it must naturally 
subject her—but, poorly qualified as she was for 
this, she was still less qualified for any other 
employment; and she did not despair of attain- 
ing eventually to a skill in her humble vocation 
which, added to alacrity, docility, and unweary- 
ing industry, should ensure her the esteem and 
kindness of those with whom it should please 
an All-wise Providence to place her lot. 

Adolph had heard this without betraying 
emotion. He had wished to know all before 
hazarding any proffers which might wound her 
feelings without necessity or profit. Now, how- 
ever, his spirit was nerved to the issue to which 
it had long—numbering sensations not hours— 
been tending. He took her hand in his, while 
his frame trembled, and his voice came at first 
husky and choked with emotion: 

“ Dearest Bertha! be mine! be mine for ever! 
God has willed it! Let us not distrust His 
Providence! My home must be a humble one, 
but with you it will ever be a paradise! Po- 
verty and want are the appointed lot of the 
scholar; but love can lighten the heaviest bur- 
den, and illumine the lowliest cot. Be.mine! 
and my after life shall be one intense study to 
banish care and evil from your lot, until the 
past shall seem to your tranquil and_ blissful 
spirit but the phantom of a fearful dream !” 

He checked his outpouring rhapsody, for a 
glance had shown him that the maiden was un- 
conscious. Recovering from her swoon, she 
looked up to see Adolph still bending over her 
with looks of inexpressible anxiety and tender- 
ness. She broke the silence, as soon as her 
strength permitted : 

“‘ My preserver! my only friend! I am yours! 
yours only! yours for ever! Heaven sent you 
to deliver me from a fate more horrible than 


death: may its mercy have granted you to be 
my guide and my guardian through life! 1am 
yours in all honour for ever!” 

The remaining hours of that evening sped 
swiftly and blissfully away; and the lovers 
parted at midnight as only those part who are 
no longer twain but one. It was already set- 
tled that, though their nuptials should be defer- 
red to the end of the collegiate year, in defer- 
ence to his pursuits no less than to her sorrows, 
yet they were henceforth to have no interests 
nor thoughts but in common, and that no sense 
of dependence on her part should be permitted 
to mar their mutual happiness. The first in- 
timation or betrayal of such a feeling was 
allowed to justify Adolph in pressing an imme- 
diate though necessarily secret union. Mean- 
time, she would remain at the cottage, while 
Adolph prosecuted his studies te their comple- 
tion, with permission to visit his affianced at 
intervals, and a promise that those visits should 
not at any rate become so frequent as to inter- 
fere with the ardent and faithful discharge of 
his responsibilities elsewhere. 


Fair and gentle readers! You are looking 
forward with throbbing hearts and sparkling 
eyes to an after-life » ps and felicity—to a 
picture of entrancing domestic happiness, of 
deepest, holiest, most endearing wedded love! 
Alas! that it should be mine to break the spell 
which now steeps your warm fancies in a deli- 
cious but perilous elysium! A sterner and 
sadder truth it is mine to commend to your un- 
derstanding, but for which this narrative had 
remained unwritten. Too much of the danger- 
ous, the intoxicating elixir of romance has been 
instilled into your hearts already—I would not 
chill, yet I would sober and fortify them with 
the colder, truer lessons of reality. 

Adolph resumed his studies with calmness 
and assiduity, if not with the enthusiasm of his 
earlier devotion; while Bertha divided her 
hours between the lessons commended to her 
by her lover and the work which, through the 
influence of her good hostess, she was enabled 
to obtain, and to which she clung with tenacity, 
in spite of every remonstrance. Idleness, in 
her position, would have been itself a torture, 
in addition to the sense of dependence, which 
could only be endured when escape from it was 
impossible ; and perpetual study, in view of her 
habits of earlier life and her state of mind, was 
wholly impracticable. But she gave her best 
energies alike to book and toil; and Adolph 
had no reason to complain of her proficiency in 
the former, however he might have wished that 
the lessons which pertain to childhood had not 
been deferred to this period. Yet it was not 
long before the student began to feel a painful 
suspicion that all was not as it should be—to 
suspect and accuse himself of adoring his be- 
trothed with less intensity than he ought.— 
Even before a single month of their engage- 
ment had passed, he had learned to feel far less 
than rapture in her presence—less than misery 
when absent from her side. His visits were 
neither frequent nor protracted; yet the con- 
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versation often flagged for want of topics of 
routua! appreciation and interest. The silence 
of a few moments was succeeded by a feeling 
of constraint—a feeling ever aggravated by its 
own consciousness. On the brink of a union 
with the beautiful and gentle being whom his 
heart had chosen from all the world as the 
sharer of its thoughts and sympathies no less 
than of its joys and sorrows, he experienced a 
disquiet and a foreboding which iJ] became an 
adoring and affianced lover. 

Of course, these misgivings were not betray- 
ed to the maiden, still less acknowledged to 
himself. Occasionally, a shadow crossed his 
mind, and was instantly repelled as if a sugges- 
tion of the Evil One. Meantime, the engage- 
ment, which he had hoped to keep a profound 
secret, became known, as might have been ex- 
pected; and Adolph received the congratula- 
tions, real or affected, of his friends and fellows 
with a fearful taciturnity. He could have very 
well dispensed with them; but even the malli- 
ciously intended did not seem to him to rise to 
the dignity of an annoyance. It was with a 
different feeling, however, that he heard the 
subject opened to him by the venerable and 
kind Professor, who had been the Mentor of his 
collegiate course and the director of his studies. 

“T hear you are to be married, my son?” 
was the well-meant interrogatory of the Pro- 
fessor, as soon as his greeting had been re- 
turned. 

“ You hear truly, I believe,” said Adolph, co- 
louring. 

“And to a young, uneducated peasant girl, 
from a secluded hamlet, whom you have known 
but these two months?” 

“ Neither is that unlike the truth,” was the 
cold response. 

“Are you not about to commit a grave error?” 
was the still kind inquiry which succeeded, ac- 
—- by a searching, though a paternal 


“T believe I have arrived at what should be 
years of discretion,” returned Adolph, in the 
same calm tone. “At any rate, the question 
comes too late to be profitably pondered.” 

The Professor bowed, with an air of unmoved 
kindness, to which a shade of sadness Was added, 
as the answer was concluded. He glided away 
so noiselessly that when Adolph ceased to await 
his speaking, and looked up to commence an 
apology for the seeming rudeness of his last 
retort, he was surprised to find himself alone, 
But that brief conversation had opened impera- 
tively the way to a omen | scrutiny of the 
hidden and fearful recesses of his own heart. 


A new incident soon marked the progress of 
Bertha’s for some time monotonous and tranquil 
life. A youth of her native village, Albert 
Korler by name, who had fled from the ravages 
of the pestilence which bereft her of her last 
remaining parent, had wandered to Gottingen, 
and, hearing that his former playmate had found 
there a residence, he sought and found her. 
The meeting was to her one of lively pleasure, 
though the memory of former joys and sorrows 
eventually gave to this and their succeeding 


interviews a more pensive interest. To him; 
alas! that meeting was one of minglea rapture 
and despair. He had loved her from early 
childhood—at first, with a boyish preference 
and admiration, which grew with adding years 
into the wild idolatry of a doating lover. No 
word of this had he betrayed to the object of his 
intense devotion; the youth of both, his own 
timidity, and her seclusion from all but her 
mother’s society, had conspired to defer from 
day to day the avowal which he would have 
given worlds to be assured would be received 
with tenderness and favour. Still, as they ca- 
sually met, he bent on her looks of affection 
which might have been a brother's, and was 
repaid with a kindness of manner which glowed 
for all. In the simplicity of her innocenee and 

outh, she misinterpreted wholly the nature of 

is attentions. With no thought for herself 
which looked beyond the cottage in which she 
was born and the love it still held for her, she 
did not dream that other breasts might be agi- 
tated with gentle emotions of a far different 
order. But now, when she met him among 
strangers, after an interval most sad and event- 
ful, she had grown wiser in the knowledge of 
the heart, and the truth flashed, though doubt- 
fully, upon her. Albert was in no haste to con- 
firm her suspicions. ‘That he still loved her to 
distraction was mournfully true; but he had 
learned the story of her rescue and her be- 
trothal, and he knew full well that he had no 
claim, no right, no hope to induce her to break 
her solemn troth. He dared not look forward 
to the future; but he could forbear to dash to 
earth the mingled but still delicious cup of the 
present. To hold daily communion with his 
adored ; to recall with her the scenes and the 
beloved of other days; to revel in the light of 
those dear eyes; to thrill to the music of her 
voice and the magic o' her smile, was bliss un- 
utterable, from which an avowal of his hopeless 
passion must shut him out forever. He knew 
that Bertha could not reconcile it to her sense 
of honour, even were it consistent with her in- 
clination, to continue on the eve of marriage 
an intimacy with a rejected but still aspiring 
lover. So long as he remained avowedly but 
a simple acquaintance and a friend of her child- 
hood, she could not deny him her presence with- 
out implying all that, were it true, she would 
be most anxious to conceal. And thus he tot- 
tered on in the gloom of a fast deepening twi- 
light, to find its only consummation in a night 
of blackest despair. 

And Bertha, too, even she had Jearned in her 
inmost soul to fear if not to dread the great 
event of her life, now with rapid strides ap- 
‘ow pene The intimate communion of months 

ad taught her to respect still more the lofty 
character of Adolph, and to esteem his many 
virtues. Yet her spirit was awed rather than 
attracted by the greatness of his intellect, and 
the majesty of his contemplations. As a bro- 
ther, she would have gladly soothed his hours 
of depression, and cheered him on to labours, 
of which she would know and seek to know 
only that their aim was worthy even of him. 
As a lover, she was chilled by a sense of his 
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superiority, and sat mute and constrained in 
his presence. How strange, how painful was 
the contrast between an evening shared with 
her lover, and one enjoyed with the admiring, 
simple-hearted friend of her childhood! With 
the former, the romance of her history had been 
exhausted on the first evening of their acquaint- 
ance; the romance of her affections on the se- 
cond. Since then, not one new chord of sym- 
pathy had been struck between them—and what 
without sympathy is love! But when at length 
this contrast and these reflections would force 
themselves upon Bertha’s a'tention, they only 
confirmed her the more strongly in what she 
deemed the path of duty. Had none such ex- 
isted, she might have entreated a postponement 
of their swiftly approaching nuptials, on some 

lea connected with the state of her affections. 

ut could she now ask her noble preserver and 
guardian angel to relinquish her plighted troth, 
and this on the express ground that she found 
greater pleasure in the society of another? 
She would abbor herself if capable of ingrati- 
tude and fickleness so monstrous. If she should 
sue for and obtain only a postponement of their 
union, would not that be certain to aggravate 
the evil—to increase the estrangement of her 
own heart, and the dangerous ascendency of a 
now criminal infatuation! Her resolution was 
fixed ; the intercourse between them continued 
calm and unbroken; and on the appointed day, 
with a mist before her eyes and a fire in her 
brain, Bertha Lindorf became the bride of Adolph 
Bruner. 

Bertha had instinctively concealed from Al- 
bert the day of her nuptials—indeed, she had 
not trusted herself nor allowed him to speak 
of the matter at all—and when the thunderbolt 
fell, it announced that all was over. ‘The mar- 
riage had been privately consummated, and the 
parties had immediately set off to visit the wi- 
dowed mother of Adolph, living at a considera- 
ble distance from Gottingen. He heard this, 
and sought to hear no farther. A raging fever 
and delirium overcame him; and when his con- 
sciousness and health were restored, Bertha, 
in happy ignorance of his misfortunes and won- 
dering at his sudden disappearance, had been 
for some time quietly settled in the discharge 
of her matronly duties, as the head of her hus- 
band’s humble household. 

But was she happy? Alas! how idle is the 
question! They who know not that wedded 
happiness can exist but with perfect love—a 
love born of mutual appreciation and profound- 
est sympathy—have yet to learn or to escape a 
fearful lesson! In the union of Adolph with 
Bertha, each had blindly looked to marriage to 
reconcile differences which its intimate rela- 
tionship could only serve to display more pro- 
minently, and to supply deficiencies which it 
could but render more painful. The very de- 
votion of Adolph to his engrossing pursuits, 
which in a lover she had regarded with pride, 
Bertha found in a husband to require an ab- 
straction from and a neglect of the petty but 
still needful cares of daily life, and a habitual 
taciturnity. Her most urgent question often 
remained unanswered ‘because unheeded ; his 

23* 


thoughts were wandering afar. Often did she 
desist from endeavours to fix his attention on 
some topic in which she also could feel and 
express an interest, and retire to her chamber 
to weep the tears of bitterfiess and despair. 
Her sky had now no gleam—her future no hope. 
She had doomed herself to bear the heavy curse 
of a life devoid of sympathy, and must reap as 
she had sown. 

Adolph felt—at times acutely—that he had 
indeed committed “a grave mistake,” and that 
it was now truly too late to repent it. In the 
presence of his equals, he realized painfully her 
intellectual deficiencies and the hopelessness 
of now attempting to supply them. The differ- 
ing currents of their thoughts refused to meet 
and mingle; could it be hoped that the stream 
of their mutual lives would flow on tranquilly 
and happily together? Every day seemed to 
increase Ado!ph’s icy abstraction and add to 
the burden of Bertha’s sorrows. 

One evening Adolph was absent from his 
home, as was not unfrequently the case, when 
a rap at the door apprised Bertha of his sup- 
posed return. She opened, and Albert. stood 
before her! “Do not spurn me, Bertha!” he 
implored, as with a shriek of surprise she had 
motioned to close the door; “I am very ill and 
wretched.” He need not have added this: that 
first intense wild gaze had revealed volumes to 
each distracted heart. Mechanically she turn- 
ed and tottered to her fireside, and sank into a 
chair. Albert followed—he had wildly sought 
this meeting, determined to reveal and to know 
all. In hurried, broken accents, but with a 
firmness of purpose, he unfolded to her the dark 
picture of his blighted hopes, his crushed affec- 
tions, his sufferings and his intense despair. 
Bertha could not summon words to command 
him to desist and leave her presence; for it 
seemed at that moment a needless cruelty to 
torture a heart-broken and frenzied man. He 
was interrupted but by bursting sobs which 
would not be repressed, and when he spoke of 
his delirium, his i!Jness, his sufferings, which 
his attenuated frame and haggard countenance 
too well confirmed, she gave way to a torrent 
of bursting tears. 

Another knock! what clouds of sophistry and 
self-deceit did it not serve todispel! Bertha 
felt how criminal, how insane had been that 
interview, and how deep had been her guilt in 
listening passively to avowals of love from an- 
other beside her husband. Gladly would she 
have welcomed the bolt of death—she would 
even have met Adolph’s cold gaze, and revealed 
all the truth. But Albert, enfeebled by severe 
illness as well as shattered in intellect by his 
great despair, had less fortitude or a deeper 
consciousness of wrong. “I cannot—will not 
meet him!” he exclaimed in agony; “let me 
fly!’ She pointed to the door which led into 
the little garden in the rear of their little cot- 
tage, and in a moment he had rushed through 
it. Sick at heart and trembling in every fibre, 
Bertha unfastened the door at which her hus- 
band waited; she had neither strength nor 
courage to open it; and Adolph, who had fallen 
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into one of his habitual reveries, remained for 

some minutes without. Alas! when she did 

enter, his eye had a fearful brightness, and his 

voice, preternaturally calm, had a sternness 

which might well appal a bolder and a loftier 

=— than that of the wretched being before 
im. 

“ Bertha!” and she started as the sepulchral 
sound fell upon her intent ear, “ by a single act 
of folly, you have destroyed your future peace 
and mine. I was standing idly at the door but 
now, when my attention was attracted by a 
rushing noise in the garden. I looked,and saw 
the friend of your childhood whom you once 
introduced to me, fling himself madly from the 
enclosure and fly as if in terror. His flight was 
marked throughout by a band of reprobate stu- 
dents who happened to be passing, who saw me 
standing as if in waiting at the door, and who 
instantly set up a shout of merriment and deri- 
sion. To-morrow your name will be the jest 
of every vile heart and scandalous tongue in 
Gottingen! How could you so distrust and 
mistake me as to deem me capable of vulgar 
suspicion—as to resort to this wretched and 
ruinous subterfuge to conceal from me the visit 
of one whom as your friend I would—” 

He ceased, for she had fallen heavily and 
senseless on the floor. By the application of 
every restorative, she was at length awakened 
to consciousness, but not to the clear light of 
reason. Her mind wandered—the past and the 
present, the absent and the near, were blended 
in inextricable confusion—and Adolph could 
only understand that his presence was painful 
to her, and that she entreated him to retire and 
leave her to compose her troubled thoughts. 
He obeyed, but not without misgivings; slum- 
ber was out of the question, and he proceeded 
to his little study, and was soon immersed, as 


far as it was possible at such a time even for 
him to be, in the perusal of a favourite volume. 
An hour passed—he found that he was but de- 
ceiving himself; the words burned and danced 
before his eyes, but no corresponding images 
were imprinted on his brain; he became alarm- 
ed at the profound silence maintained by Ber- 
tha; swiftly he revisited her apartment, but to 
find it vacant; he called, but received no an- 
swer. Slowly and in agony wore away the 
remaining hours of night; and morning dawned 
but to confirm his worst forebodings. Distract- 
ed, hopeless, and burning with shame and con- 
trition, she had stolen noiselessly frem the home 
which by a venia] but fatal error she had dis- 
graced, and rushed wildly to the neighbouring 
river; a plunge, a moment’s struggle, a gurg- 
ling, choking sound, and all was over. A lowly 
grave in a secluded dell, a weeping willow and 
a humble stone, mark the earth'y rest of the 
hapless victim of a rash, misguided union. 


Adolph lived many years, though his hair was 
prematurely gray, and rose to eminence and 
sway among those mighty minds which within 
a lifetime have elevated German literature from 
barbarism and contempt, to be the admiration 
and the hght of the intellectual world. He 
was a stern and lonely man, on whose seclusion 
and its sorrows none ventured to intrude even 
their sympathy. His heart had known in one 
year its spring, its summer, its autumn, and 
thence was sealed in the iciness of winter for 
ever. Yet the poor had reason to bless God for 
many a timely succour of which they knew not 
the more immediate source ; and when ai length 
he was gathered to the rest which he had long 
tranquilly awaited, a people’s tears and a stately 
monument proclaimed the usefulness and proud 
renown of a life embittered by one fatal error. 
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WHEN ARE WE HAPPY! 


Tis not when gems diffuse their rays, 
When diamonds shed their light, 

When we on radiant beauty gaze, 
‘That sweetest joys unite ; 

*Tis nut when regal pomp appears, 
With dignity replete, 

When all a star-like radiance wears, 
That richest pleasures meet; 


But ’tis when friendship’s brightest gleam 
Illumed life’s dreary way, 

When deep affection’s warmest beam 
Dispels the wintry day ; 

When kindred souls each other greet 
With undisguised delight, 

That all our dearest pleasures meet, 
Our fondest hopes grow bright. 


*Tis not when philosophic lore 
With wonder chains the mind, 

When earth unlocks her hidden store, 
That greatest wealth we find; 

But ’tis when tired of worldly dreams, 
We turn one thought away, 

To dwell on holy, heav’nly themes, 
Which all of earth’s outweigh. 


’Tis when Religion’s silver tone 
Falls sweet upon the ear, 
And lures the weary wand’rer home, 
From sin, and doubt, and fear. 
*Tis when by faith our eyes behold 
The gift of pard’ning love, 
The robe, the harp, the crown of gold, 
Reserved for us above. MELora. 





roe 


How difficult a thing it is to persuade a man 
to reason against his own interest, though he 
is convinced that equity is against him. 


As the sun disdains not to give light to the 
smallest worm, so a virtuous prince protects 
the life of his meanest subject. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF STATE. 


BY BORASMUS. 


Att Paris was alive with gaiety and rejoicing. 
From one extreme section of the city to the 
other, every palace, edifice and hovel, glared 
with dazzling illuminations. Shouts and accla- 
mations filled the air in every quarter. Fire- 
works and bonfires were kindled at every cor- 
ner of the streets, and the ponderous bells of 
all the cathedrals rung out peal after peal of 
loud and merry music. Barges and gondolas, 
resounding with music, and decorated with 
many a gorgeous banner, shot in every direction 
upon the surface of the sleeping Seine. There 
was dancing and banqueting within the walls 
of the ancient Louvre, lights sparkled at every 
window, sweet music floated among the bowers 
of its magnificent gardens, and joy alone reigned 
without a rival, her sway undisputed, and her 
fetters hugged without a murmur, by thousands 
of that nation which is ever too ready to rise 
up at every impulse in opposition to every — 
bearing the least resemblance to tyranny an 
oppression. 

The profligate favorite of Charles the First 
of England, the gay anddissipated Buckingham, 
attended by a gallant train of Knights and 
Nobles, the flower of Charles’ court had ar- 
rived at the court of Louis Thirteenth of France, 
to consummate a state marriage between his 
royal master and the young and beautiful 
princess Henrietta, the idol of the court, the 
favorite of the people and the beloved by all 
who knew her. Anxious to receive the envoy 
of the [sland Monarch with all the honors due 
to his rank, and character of the embassy, 
Louis welcomed him to France with heartfelt 
joy, and upon the first night of his arrival a 
grand court ball was given by the royal family, 
and to grace the splendid scene, the young and 
tender being, who by her marriage was to unite 
two rival powers in bonds of seemingly perma- 
nent peace and unity, in the midst of all the 
grace and beauty of the mw shone forth 
like the brilliant star of Venus, seemingly 
brighter than reality by the contrast of the in- 
ferior orbs by which it is surrounded. 

It was a gay and animated scene indeed. 
Beauty, grace and fashion thronged the hall, 
the eye revelled in brilliancy, wandering from 
face to face, from form to form, uncertain where 
to rest, now here, now there, until sated with the 
feast it was fain to turn away only to encoun- 
ter fresh objects for its food, each rivalling the 
other in every charm which art and nature could 
bestow. Such was the court of France at the 
expiration of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 

Within the ball room, halfhid by the ample 
folds of one of the crimson window hangings, 
two cavaliers stood gazing upon the restless, 
busy throng. Both by their dress and appear- 
ance were Englishmen, and apparently belonged 
to the gallant host which had accompanied 


Buckingham to France. The first was one in 
whom it would seem all the graces had com- 
bined to create a beau ideal of perfect beauty 
and manliness. A bold and gilhen bearing, 
a faultless form, and a perfect symmetry of fea- 
tures, handsome and without one single blemish, 
formed but the component parts of his person. 
A full and handsome court dress of crimson 
velvet was fitted with scrupulous nicety to his 
fair proportioned limbs, and a mantle of the 
same material but of a different color, spark- 
ling with jewels, was thrown carelessly, yet 
gracefully upon his shoulders. His hair hung 
loose in long and clustering ringlets, its black 
raven dye agreeably contrasting with the pure, 
snow-white surface of his face and neck, and 
his eyes, a deep and piercing black, sparkled 
beneath their lids, reflecting back the gleaming 
lights with mirror-like accuracy. ‘The other, 
with whom he was conversing, was attired in 
quite as magnificent suit, but his personal 
appearance fell far short of that of his com- 
panion. 

The music ceased, and while the dancers, 
availing themselves of this opportunity, paused 
for a moment’s rest, there was a movement 
among the throng at one extremity of the hall, 
the trumpet sent forth a loud and startling 
peal, and every eye was strained to discover 
the meaning of these symptoms. A moment 
more and, surrounded by her ladies, the young 
princess Henrietta, then in the bloom of female 
beauty and loveliness, moved slowly into the 
hall towards a raised throne placed opposite 
the entrance, canopied with gorgeous velvet 
hangings, and surmounted with the national 
emblems of France. Every eye rested upon 
her form as she passed between the crowd, 
every motion was noticed, as she returned the 
salutations of the company with such sweet 
winning grace, that when, after reachin the 
throne, the nobles exclaimed ‘Long live our 
Princess,” not a voice withheld its hearty 
response. 

“St. George to the rescue,” whispered one of 
the two cavaliers who were standing by 
the window hanging. “By my knighthood 
Buck, you have lost your wager and must 
confess yourself vanquished.” 

“Willingly,” responded the handsome for- 
eigner, while his animated eyes rested full upon 
the faultlesssymmetry of the Princess’ features, 
with the bold and daring gaze of a practiced 
libertine, “ right willingly do I surrender without 
terms. I have lost my wager, but I have 
gained what will prove of such value that I 
would now give ten such gewgaws without 
reluctance, could I be assured that I shall suc- 
ceed in a plan which my mind has but this 
instant conceived.” 

“ How—what mean you Buckingham?” said 
the other with somewhat, of a more serious 
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manner, as he received a bright broach of 
diamonds from the hands of his companion. 
“ Surely you cannot be so mad astodare toraise 
your thoughts to yonder beautiful creature.” 

* And why dare I not, William Locksler,” 
replied Buckingham with a contemptuous curl 
of the lip. “Was there ever an adventure in 
which I was concerned, that | was deterred 
from pursuing through fear?” 

“Nay, nay, Buck, lay aside that frown and 
haughty inclination of the head,” said Locksler, 
laying his hand familiarly upon his arm, “ you 
know that the sword of Locksler is as your 
own, and therefore will always back you in 
intrigue or adventure. I deny not that you 
are a perfect Adonis and well calculated by 
fortune and appearance to succeed in any thing 
of the kind you undertake, but with all these 
qualifications to aid you, { deny that you will 
ever conquer the future wife of Charles of 
England.” 

“ William of Locksler, ” said Buckingham, 
“were you not my sworn friend, I’d give you 
back the lie, and dare you to the lists, but as it 
is, I'll fight you with more peaceable weapons. 
Ten thousand crowns against that broach which 
a have just gained from me I’! wager, I'll make 

ove to the lrincess Henrietta and succeed. 
Within the month, before we reach theshores of 
Britain, she shall tel] me that her heart is mine 
alone, aye! and your own ears shall bear wit- 
ness to the tale.” 

* Done!” exclaimed Locksler, with such 
startling earnestuess, that it reached the ears 
of Henrietta herself. Instantly she directed 
her eyes toward the window, but owing to the 
continually passing to and fro of the company, 
she was unable to distinguish who had so far 
os lo the time and place as to speak out so 

oud. 

“Hush, Locksler,” whispered Buckingham, 
“see you not that we are noticed. Stay where 
you are, and you will see the first lesson.” 

“One moment,” said Locksler. “ Beware 
of Richelieu !” 

“And what of him!” demanded Bucking- 
ham hastily. 

** He it was who opposed the union of Charles 
and Henrietta, and you he watches with all the 
jealousy of an inquisitor.” 

“ A priest, a prating papist as ugly as Satan 
and as old as your grandsire,” replied Buck- 
ingham with a smile of derision. 

“ Yet so it is,” said Locksler. “Itis thought 
by many that he has aspired to the Princess’ 
hand. You know his power.” 

“ And fear him not,” was the answer. “ By 
my glove but I’m in the mood to make hima 
confidant in this love affair, that my laurels 
ee | be more valued if I win. I would like to 
baffle the canting hypocrite.” 

“ And if you do you sign your death warrant,” 
said Locksler; “the Bastile has dungeons, 
and the Cardinal lacks not creatures to strike 
a dagger’s blow at his bidding.” 

“True,” responded Buckingham, and then 
added with a smile, “A pretty rival to Buck- 
ingham, well! win her who can.” 

As he said this he left his companion, and 


with a graceful step moved across the room to 
the throne. 

“Ah! my truant Englishman,” said Louis, 
who was standing near the throne. ‘ Wel- 
come again. I had thought you had forgotten 
the object of your mission, by your absence. 
By St. Denis I gavenot my subjects the credit 
of being able to entice you with their revels 
from our court beauties.’ 

“ Please your majesty, I will exonerate your 
subjects from such a charge, for scarce a 
Parisian have I spoken to since my arrival,” 
said Buckingham ; and then turning to the Prin- 
cess, said with ready gallantry, “ Fair lady Hen- 
rietta I greet you, and wish that the remainder of 
your life may be as pleasant and happy as the 
present moment. May no dark cloud of sorrow 
ever throw its shadow over your now appa- 
rently happy destiny. And all the happiness 
which an Englishman can wish you, I pray 
may be yours now and for ever.” 

Henrietta slightly inclined her head when 
Buckingham ceased speaking, and raising her 
eyes, encountered his, fixed in admiration upon 
her face. With a deep blush, she turned her 
head hastily away, and pretended to be deeply 
engaged in conversation with a lady at her side. 

“Troth Cousin,” said Louis to her, “a pretty 
speech, indeed. I marvel greatly that you can 
appear so unconcerned. I would that Richelieu 
were here, he might borrow the style to use 
when he wishes to address the councils for 
money.” 

“ What would you of Richelieu ?”’ said a deep 
toned voice at his ear. 

“Nothing,” replied Louis, vexed that the 
subject of his wish was really so near. 

“Indeed,” said Richelieu, * why then wished 
you him here. Ah! my Lord Duke of Buck- 
ingham.” 

“Cardinal de Richelieu.” 

“ Welcome to France.” 

The Englishman stiffly bowed, their eyes 
met, and for a moment they gazed steadily at 
at each other; but not in amity. Within that 
moment, glances of hate, jealousy, and any 
thing but good will and fellowship were ex- 
changed; volumes and volumes could not have 
expressed their feelings half as well. 

“ Dearest lady,” said Buckingham in a low 
tone to Henrietta, “may an humble satellite to 
yous sun venture to request the pleasure of your 

and in the next dance?” 

With a smile of pleasure she placed her hand 
within his, and suffered him to lead out where 

rties were preparing for the waltz. Buck- 
ingham, with a gleam of triumph in his eyes, 
turned them to where he had left Richelieu 
standing, but he and Louis had left the room. 
The next moment the bands rolled out their 
music, and countless forms were whirling, and 
whirling giddily over the floor. 


It was past midnight. One by one the com- 
pany had withdrawn from the splendid saloon, 
and its fretted ceiling had ceased to echo the 
merry music and the dancers’ steps. The bril- 
liant lights were waxing low, and the now de- 
serted room seemed still more silent when con- 
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trasted with the busy life which it had a few 
hours previous contained. But there was one 
object which came in, to relieve the death-like 
monotony of the scene. Close to the base of 
the temporary throne, a single figure leaned 
against the prop which supported the canopy. 
It was Buckingham, but not the same who a 
few hours before had been the gayest of the 
gay. There was an expression of serious, un- 
feigned sadness mingled with his handsome 
features, and by his abstracted manner he was 
evidently deep lost in thought. His long hair 
was brushed aside, his satin cap sparkling with 
jewels, had fallen unnoticed at his feet; and 
his whole appearance would hardly have been 
sufficient to identify him with the bold and 
gallant Englishman. The minutes passed swift- 
ly by as he stood motionless by the throne; the 
knell of two departed hours, rung unheeded in 
his ears; all, every thing was forgotten in one 
absorbing thought, and that thought with all the 
fire and intensity of love, concentrated upon the 
charms and winning graces of the youthful, 
beauteous Henrietta. A low musical voice, 
which sent every drop of blood tingling with 
emotion to his brain, interrupted his musing 
dreams. 

“TI crave your pardon, my lord, but I have 
lost. a bracelet, one which I value highly, less 
for its intrinsic value than for being associated 
with a past epoch in my life, and thinking to 
meet no one here, I have come alone, hoping to 
find it ere I sleep.” 

Buckingham moved not a muscle while the 
voice was speaking, fearful of losing the slight- 
est sound, but as it ceased, he turned his head 
and saw the object of his thoughts at his side. 

_ “Blessed be the foss,” said Buckingham, 
sinking upon one knee and impressing a fer- 
vent kiss upon her hand. “The capricious 
dame of fortune has smiled upon me. Thanks 
to the moment in which you lost your bracelet, 
for to that do [ owe the happiness of again mect- 
ing with the fairest of Europe's courts. Dear 
lady, all France shall be searched for materials 
for another bracelet, and he who shall make one 
to match that which you have lost, shall for the 
remainder of his life roll in wealth.” 

“ Duke, I pray you cease,” replied Henrietta, 
embarrassed by this unexpected interview with 
Buckingham—*“ I cannot—will not listen to 
such language. If you know aught of my miss- 
ing bracelet, restore it to me and receive my 
thanks. If not, release my hand, and I’ll rid 
you of my presence.” 

“ Dearest lady, I pray you forgive me,” re- 
plied Buckingham, still retaining his position— 
“if by hasty actions I have wounded your gen- 
tle sense of propriety, pray you pardon me, for 
it was unfeigned.” 

‘“*If your penitence be real, sir,” answered 
Henrietta, “let go my hand, and suffer me to 
return to my apartment.” 

“ Lady,” said Buckingham, rising, “I beseech 
you grant me a few moments’ conversation, I 
have much to say to you.” 

Henrietta made no answer, and Buckingham 
construing her silence into an affirmative re- 
ply, boldly passed his arm round her waist, and 


drew her unresisting form toward the spot 
whereon he had made the wager with Locks- 
ler. Drawing the curtains down so as to shut 
out the sight of every thing in the room, he 
raised the window, and they passed out into the 
balcony. It wasa beautiful mid-summer’s night. 
The silvery moon, cast her beams of pale clear 
lustre upon the sleeping city. Not a breath 
rustled the air, and save the cry of some distant 
sentinel, or the heavy tramp of the patrol, not a 
sound broke upon the stillness of the night. At 
their feet lay the broad garden of the palace, 
its massy trees, entwined together by their 
upper branches, forming a leafy barrier, impene- 
trable to the eye. Beyond, rows and rows of 
roofs, chimnies, and spires met their gaze, here 
and there relieved by some aspiring cathedral, 
or stately palace. Lights still glimmered in 
various sections, and occasionally a barge would 
shoot up and down the Seine, and moving 
across the moonlight be brought in bold relief 
against the gilded water, then darting into the 
shadow of the bank, be lost in the gloom; then 
the voice of some reveller, as returning to his 
home from his midnight carousal, he trolled out 
the burden of some bacchanalian catch, was 
borne to their ears; and then silence would 
again assume its sway, till broken by the re- 
turning footsteps of the patrol. 

For several minutes the two continued to 
gaze upon the sleeping gloom beneath them, 
without exchanging a syllable. “The night 
waxes late,” at length exclaimed Henrietta, as 
the clock of a neighbouring cathedral struck 
another hour—*if you have aught to say to 
me, speak quickly and let me leave you. For 
think you, sir, what would the scandal of the 
court report, were it known to-morrow that the 
Princess Henrietta met the envoy of her hus- 
band upon the balcony of the Louvre alone, at 
an hour when sleep only should have been her 
companion ?”” 

« Let scandal if it dares, raise its voice,” re- 
plied Buckingham, fiercely—“ if the voice of 
calumny dares but to breathe the softest whis- 
per against thy fair name, lady, the sword of 
not only Buckingham, but of every one of his 
suite, shall spring from its sheath to give it 
back the lie.” 

Henrietta turned her beaming eyes upon him 
as he spoke, and suffered him to take her hand 
and press it to his lips; but instantly, without 
any apparent cause, she snatched it hastily 
away, and her whole countenance assumed an 
expression of agitation and alarm. 

“Let me go,” she said, struggling to free 
herself, for with daring temerity he had encir- 
cled her form with his arms—* let me go, in- 
stantly, sir, or I’ll call to the guard.” 

“ Henrietta—dear Henrietta, why this agita- 
tion—what has happened?” exclaimed Buck- 
ingham. 

“TI thought I heard a footstep—nay, I am 
sure of it,” answered Henrietta—* but were it 
not so, I must not and will not stay longer with 
you.” 

Buckingham threw back the curtain, and 
with quick searching glances looked about the 
room. Satisfied, however, that it contained no 
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listener, he again dropped it, and turned to the 
Princess, who had not moved from the spot. 

“Your ears were treacherous, lady, ’twas 
but fancy,” said he. “ Had I found an eaves- 
dropper, the lightning would not have been 
quicker than would my sword to have pur- 
chased his silence for ever.” 

“ Heaven be thanked that there was no wit- 
ness to my imprudence,” said Henrietta. “ Nay, 
sir, you clasp not my waist again; at your peril 
touch me—” 

“Sweet lady,” interrupted Buckingham, “our 
English tongues are but little skilled in the use 
of weapons of flattery. Had I addressed you 
with honied words of love and adoration, I 
should undoubtedly have found a ready listener. 
Lady, I would have spoken of Charles and of 
England, of your future home and him who 
rules it.” 

Fup Say on, I will listen,” said Henrietta, drop- 
ping the curtain, and folding her arms, “ and 
although much may I be blamed, yet Heaven 
knows I mean no wrong. You spoke of 
Charles.” 

“TI did, dear Henrietta, for such will you 
ever be tome. He loves you with all the fire 
of an ardent passion.” 

“I doubt it not,” was the reply; “ and yet,” 
she added, with a smile, “ methinks he must be 
fashioned after the pattern of the lovers which 
we read of in oldentime. He must have fallen 
in love with a miniature, for never, to my 
knowledge, has he seen or spoken to me.” 

“Your pardon, lady,” interrupted Bucking- 
ham. “He has both seen and spoken to you.” 

sad ape nage 

“Saw you ever this,” said he, placing a 
small box in her hands. Henrietta as it, 
and drew forth a richly chased ring decorated 
with a single bright and dazzling diamond. 

“It was mine once, and whom did I give it 
to?” replied she, endeavouring to recall to her 
mind some past event. 

“Have you forgot lady—a summer’s day— 
a Seine—the——sinking of a royal barque— 

e—’ 

“TI remember—all—all,” interrupted Henri- 
etta, “I gave that ring to the esquire of a 
knight, who saved me from death by drowning 
when our boat was upset on a pleasure party, 
through the ignorance of the helmsman. Yes, 
it isall as plain as though not a day had elapsed 
since that fearful moment, I was saved from 
death by a gallant esquire, and to him I gave 
on ring as a slight token of my eternal grati- 

e,”’ 

“ Who were that knight and esquire ?” 

“They were both unknown. They came to 
our court in quest of an adventure, and departed 
as they came, unknown to any one.” 

“ Henrietta,” said Buckingham, “I was that 
esquire.” 

“ And the knight was——” demanded she. 

“Prince Charles of England. He was be- 
trothed by the cruel policy of crowned heads, 
to the Infanta of Spain. He had never seen 
her, and in an hour of dissipation, I proposed an 
excursion to Madrid. Fired with the spirit of 
adventure, le at once entered into my plans. 


a SA 


Ilis father’s consent was wrung unwillingly 
from him, and we set forth, he as a knight and 
I as his esquire. We passed through France, 
stopping a few days in Paris, There, one night, 
a in our disguises, we attended a court 
ba. L 

“ True—true, well do I recollect that night,” 
interrupted Henrietta. 

“ There, lady,” continued Buckingham, “ he 
first saw you, and from that night, the Infanta 
was banished from his thoughts, and in her 
place, your image, and yours alone reigned 
with undisputed sway.” 

“ And well shall he be requited,” said Hen- 
rietta. “From this time Charles, shall you 
alone be uppermost in my thoughts. Before, 
our hands alone have been betrothed, now shall 
our hearts be united.” 

“ Henrietta, [ beseech you say not so,” inter- 
rupted Buckingham—* Charles may prove un- 

* faithful” — 

“ Heaven avert that,” answered Henrietta. 

“ Dearest, adored lady,” said Buckingham, 
“hear me but once more—I love you.” 

As if a serpent had stung her, she sprung 
from him, and pushing aside the curtain, darted 
into the room. One single scream she uttered, 
and then fell senseless back into the arms of 
Buckingham; for as she suddenly lifted the 
curtain, there, immediately before her, so near 
that he must have heard every word which had 

between her and Buckingham, stood the 
Cardinal de Richelieu. 

“What have you seen—what have yo. 
heard?” demanded Buckingham, supporting 
with one arm the senseless form of the Prin- 
cess, and pointing his sword at the breast of the 
Cardinal, “ speak quickly, or you die.” 

“T answer no questions, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, with a sword at my breast,” replied the 
Cardinal, haughtily—“ take away your weapon, 
and if you speak me fair, I will not be back- 
ward to reply.” 

“What have you learned?” said Bucking- 
ham, lowering his sword as he was directed. 

“Enough to convince me that the princess 
Henrietta is all virtue could desire, but that 
you—scowl if you please, remember I rule 
France, and therefore fear you not—you, abu- 
sing the easy confidence of your royal master, 
have dared to raise your thoughts to the hand 
and heart of the idol of the court of France.” 

* And why should I not,” said Buckingham, 
boldly, perceiving that it was useless to dis- 
semble to Richelieu. 

“ Why should you not!” repeated Richelieu 
in surprise—* mate the vulture and the dove, 
and then the union of Buckingham and Hen- 
rietta may be possible. But see, the Princess 
revives.” 

As the Cardinal spoke, he wrapped his man- 
tle hastily about his head, and withdrew from 
the room before the Princess had recovered 
sufficiently to notice the act; pausing for a mo- 
ment at the door, he raised his finger in a 
warning attitude to the nobleman, who replied 
only with a contemptuous smile, and the next 
moment the sound of his footsteps died away in 
the corridor. With a deep drawn sigh, Hen- 
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rietta opened her drooping eyelids, and with 
a slight exclamation of surprise at finding her- 
selfin the arms of Buckingham, she commanded 
him to release his hold. “ Where is he?” de- 
manded she—* not a moment ago, on this very 
spot my eyes encountered his scowling visage. 
Let me go, sir, instantly. Desist instantly, or 
you shall repent your actions.” 

“‘ Beauteous Henrietta,” replied Buckingham, 
drawing her shrinking form closer to his bo- 
som, and imprinting an impassioned kiss upon 
her ruby lips, “ forgive me if I have been too 
bold, and let the torrent of untractable love 
plead my excuse. Sweet lady, behold me at 
your feet, conquered by yourself, and bound 
with chains never to be broken. In my own 
land, lady, my eyes have rested upon crowds of 
beauty, rank and fashion, who have left no arts 
untried to bring my stubborn heart in humility 
to the shrine of love ; but among them all never 
have | found one to equal you. Never, in all 
the courtsand kingdoms wherein I have set my 
feet, has any crossed my path who could have 
awakened those emotions in my bosom which 
you have inspired. Yes, lady, 1 had deemed a 
pure and ardent affection but a vain delusion of 
the brain, a vague chimera, until you first struck 
the chord, and opened my eyes to the know- 
ledge of myself.” 

Buckingham paused, and Henrietta, uncer- 
tain what answer to return, suffered him to re- 
tain her hand, and for a moment the two re- 
mained in a position which might well have 
awakened the fears and jealousy of Richelieu, 
had he witnessed the scene. Erect in the ma- 
jesty of female loveliness stood the tender Prin- 
cess, seemingly an inhabitant of a brighter 
world than this, and kneeling at her feet, for- 
getful of every thing in the enchantment of the 
moment, the form of the noble Englishman in 
all the grace and maturity of manliness, bowed 
in allegiance at the altar of beauty. 

“ Duke of Buckingham,” at length she re- 
plied slowly, “1 doubt not the sincerity of your 
protestations, but [ fear” 

“ Fear what, dearest,” interrupted Bucking- 
ham, impatiently—“ why need you fear any 
thing? Say but that you will return your 
love for mine—say but that you will be my 
bride, and against all the world, with but my 
sword and buckler only for my aids, will [ 
maintain your fame. Oh! dear lady, promise 
me only that you will be mine, and Charles 
himse:f shall not tear you from me. Together 
we will seek some fairy-like secluded spot, and 
forgetful of all the world, we will sip of the 
fount of love, free from all sorrow and care. 
Blissfully will pass the remainder of our lives, 
uncheckered by a single cloud.” 

“T will confess my weakness,” was the soft 
reply, “but it shall not conquer me. Had you 
but told me this a few months since, I would 
have asked for no greater worldly happiness 
than to have become the wife of the Duke of 
Buckingham; but now J am betrothed to another, 
and my promise must not be retracted. Never 
shall it be said that Henrietta of France broke 
her plighted faith. Charles, yours only will | 
be in this life, and pray heaven give me strength 





to school my heart to the strict performance of 
its duty. Buckingham, my momentary failing 
has passed away, and duty takes its place. As 
an affectionate friend ever will I regard you, 
more I must never be to you. Forget what has 
passed between us this night. Seek a more 
worthy object for your affections, and in her 
scciety, cease to think of one whose wishes will 
ever be for your prosperity. Farewell, forget 
me and be happy.” 

Withdrawing her hand from his, she turned 
away; and it was with secret pleasure that 
Buckingham caught a glimpse of sparkling 
tear drops beneath her eyelids. Rising to his 
feet, he bowed respectfully; and as the door 
closed upon her receding figure, buried his face 
in his mantle, and leaned his head against the 
wall. 

* * * * * * 

Time, when wafted on the breezes of plea- 
sure, rolls swiftly on. Days, weeks, and months 
follow each other in quick succession. Events 
tread rapidly upon each other’s footsteps, and 
the shadow of to-day has scarcely thrown his 
vision on our minds, ere it passes into the eter- 
nity of yesterday; and the forerunner of to- 
morrow is plainly seen in the distance advan- 
cing onward with gigantic strides. So it is in 
life. In infancy we imagine we shall never 
reach the grey hairs of wisdom, and time is 
chided for its dilatory movements. We long 
for experience, and forget the pleasure of the 
moment in the fond anticipation of the future. 
Hope cheers us on with visions too blissful to 
be real, we picture bright happiness in after 
years, anticipating delights in time to come, 
which too frequently are never realized. But, 
alas! how often does age cause us to sigh and 
sigh again for the futility of early hopes. 
Swiftly passed the days allotted for the visit of 
the embassy to the court of France. The cup 
of pleasure was drained to the dregs. Dissipa- 
tion and debauchery were sated with the multi- 
tude of their victims, and when the time drew 
near for the departure of their princess Hen- 
rietta for a foreign home, not one wished the 
visit prolonged, but. each looked forward to the 
day of leave-taking as the messenger of relief. 

It was the Sabbath morning; but, oh! how 
unlike the quiet Sunday morning which dawns 
in peace upon the hills and valleys of our own 
fair land. No church-going bells awaked the 
echoes of the city. The haughty cathedrals 
did indeed send forth loud and prolonged peals 
from their spires, but not to welcome in the 
Saviour’s day. The ensigns of France tossed 
their proud emblems in the air from every roof 
and spire; drums and trumpets rolled out their 
startling sounds; shouts and huzzas from thou- 
sands and thousands rose up to increase the 
din, and joy was demonstrated in every action. 
On that morning, Charles the First of England 
espoused by proxy the Princess Henrietta of 
France. 

Immediately after the marriage had been 
solemnized, preparations were made for the 
departure of the embassy. A goodly cavalcade 
composed of the flower of the court of France, 
stood ready at the gates of the Louvre palace 
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to escort the nuptial party to the seaport from 
which they were to embark for England. The 
sun was not many hours high, when the goodly 
company swept through the gates and accom- 
panied by multitudes of citizens, in the midst of 
shouting and cheering, the clanging of bells 
and the rattling of drums, bade adieu to Paris, 
and exchanged the pleasures in which for a 
short time they had revelled to satiety, for the 
anticipation of the more real delights of home. 
The first of the cavalcade was the French escort 
commanded by a gallant nobleman, Count 
Hugh, of Cleaves ; then a small body of English 
horsemen followed by the bridal party and the 
remainder of Buckingham’s suite bringing up 
the rear. Upon an ambling palfrey, arrayed 
in a robe of virgin white, rode the lovely 
bride, still more beautiful from the excitement 
of the scene. By her side rode her pro tem. hus- 
band, the accomplished Buckingham, as gay 
and frivolous as when a few weeks previous he 
had left his royal master’s court to conduct to 
him the being for whose sake he had relin- 
quished the Infanta of Spain. 

“Lady, have you no regret at leaving the 
home wherein you have passed your early 
days, ” said Buckinghan, first breaking silence 
as Paris was lost in the distance. 

“Many and many a tear have I dropped 
within a few hours,” replied Henrietta, even 
then brushing away a pearly crop which had 
started unbidden tohereye. But what avails 
it. 1 goto him who has sworn before heaven 
to love and cherish me through life.” 

Buckingham made no reply, but suffered her 
palfrey to proceed a few feet in advance while 
he turned to speak to Locksler. 

“You must give up, Buckingham,” said he 
“and confess you have lost your wager. The 
Princess cares no more for you than Richelieu.” 

“ Hush,” interrapted Buckingham, “ my time 
is not yet out. Before it expires, if I do not 
convince you that I have gained the bet, set 
me down as one unskilled in the arts of love. 
Was Richelieu present at the ceremony this 
morning !” 

“He was.” 

“T saw him not.” 

“Quite likely he was behind those window 
curtains,”’ replied Locksler with a smile, “ those 
curtains—you know, which” 

“ Locksler,” demanded Buckingham, “know 
you what passed that night of the ball.” 

“Every thing but the conversation between 

ou and the Princess. After the ball was over 
Sostemed to the room in quest of you. AsI 
entered one door, Henrietta came in at the 
other. Unperceived I hid myself. I saw you 
draw her to the balcony and put down the cur- 
tain. The Cardinal came stealthily in to listen, 
I suppose, and my sword came half out of my 
sheath, while I for a moment meditated tryin 
an experiment to see how English steel would 
go through French flesh and blood.” 

“Had you done it,” said Buckingham 
earnestly, “you would have rolled in wealth 
for the rest of your life. Why did you 
hesitate ?” 

“ Because I was afraid the old sinner might 


die hard, and in his struggles I might have 
been detected. I heard your voices whisper- 
ing, though I could not distinguish your words, 
saw the lady run from you, heard her scream, 
and your conversation with the Cardinal, and 
then, for fear I should be detected, took the 
wisest course and beat a retreat.” 

At sunset the embassy embarked on board 
the fleet which was waiting for them. As they 
took leave of their escort, Count Cleaves slip- 
_ a small scrap of paper into the hands of 

enrietta, unperceived by Buckingham, and 
then giving a shout for England and France, 
retraced his steps to Paris. 

With a fair and steady breeze, the ships 
stood out to sea, and by dark were well off the 
coast; as night set in, the glittering stars, one 
by one peeped out from the sky, and then the 
bright and radiant moon bursting through her 
thin gauze-like curtain of clouds, threw a rich 
flood of unveiled light upon the bosom of the 
rolling deep. Upon the quarter deck of the 
leading barque, enjoying the beauty of the 
ecene, stood Buckingham and the Princess, and 
a little in the rear, hid, however, by the shadow 
of the sails, was the boon companion of Buck- 
ingham, Locksler. 

“A lovely night,” said Henrietta breaking 
silence, “see where the moon is reflected in a 
bright, golden column on the water. Have 
you ever such scenes upon your Thames?” 

“ Often, Lady, often.” 

“T shall learn to love it then, for it will remind 
me of my own home and the sparkling Seine.” 

“ Henrietta,” said Buckingham in a low tone. 

She turned her head to catch his words. 

“ Be not offended if I tell you once again that 
I love you.” 

“ Duke,” said Henrietta, “I bid you never 
speak to me upon that subject again.” 

“Yet you once told me you could have 
returned my love.” 

“T did, and ah! my heart will not let me 
now deny it,” said she. 

“Enough. In a few hours you will meet 
your husband, and then I shall be forgotten. 
1 love you devotedly, and grant me one request, 
and I'll never trouble you more.” 

“ And that request is a 

“This.” As he spoke he encircled her waist 
with his arm, and kissed her lips. Startled, 
she burst from him, and fled toward the cabin. 

“ Bravo,” said Locksler. ‘ You’ve won the 
wager.” 

Henrietta turned and fixed her eyes full 
upon Buckingham, then drawing the paper 
which the Count of Cleaves had given her from 
her bosom, she read it by the light of the moon. 
For a moment she stood in silence, then giving 
the paper to Buckingham, with all the dignity 
of insulted woman, passed into the cabin. Buck- 
ingham glanced over it. It was a full account of 
the wager, in the writing of Richelieu. From that 
moment he vowed revenge against the Cardi- 
nal ; and when shortly after his arrival in Eng- 
land, war was declared against France, not a 
few attributed it to the influence whichhe pos 
sessed over the mind of his master. 

Boston, 1839. ' 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


BY THE REV. 


Many of the readers of the Lady’s Book are 
not insensible to the Juxury of the anticipation, 
the enjoyment, and the retrospection of these 
needful respites from the toils and anxieties of a 
Teacher's life. To the school girl, how sunny 
and benignant are they! She to whom devotion 
to study ts irksome, and who has not yet dream- 
ed of the pleasures of mental occupation, hails 
these halcyon days with that Sancho-like joy 
which promises all the imagined satisfaction of 
passivity and indolence. She whose eyes shine 
less lustrously to the mere admirer of external 
beauty, and whose cheek has less of the rose 
than of the lily, welcomes also this period of 
relaxation, necessary to amend the waste occa- 
sioned by intensely excited energies, and to 
restore the healthful equipoise of mind and body. 
Nor is the care-worn teacher very reluctant to 
escape for a time both the pleasures and annoy- 
ances of the school-room, and allow free scope 
to thought and feeling and chance enjoyment. 
Confined for ten long months to the pent up 
city; sating his very soul with the prospect of 
brick walls, marble porticos, and rectangular 
streets; enjoying all the successive, rapturous 
melody of music grinders, fruit venders, dray 
and carriage rattling, to say nothing of the so- 
prano tones of our night watchers (!), nor what 
in consistency should have been mentioned first, 
the commingled variety of smiling and pouting 
faces; sweet and jejune accents; intelligence 
and stupidity; docility and unteachableness; 
beauty and so-so-ness; confidence and suspicion ; 
loveliness and je ne sais quoi, which constitute 
the distance, the foreground, and the filling up 
of the every-day picture of a professor’s life ;—I 
say, confined for ten months to such scenes, who 
could not relish a little other “spice of life?” 
The young man will, for many and perhaps for 
particular reasons. One, like myself, in “ the 
sear and yellow leaf,” will not positively refuse 
to do so, though to him nature may have lost 
some of her most thrilling poetry, and though 
many of his once favourite haunts may give rise 
to emotions in which the painful may have the 
preponderance. 

Still, even to such an one, this season of leisure 
is a blessed relief. Though the sky seem not 
quite so brilliant as in his youth, and the cloud- 
sustaining mountain have less of grandeur than 
formerly ; though the river glasses less enchant- 
ingly the vault of blue above, and the foliage 
of its margin; all is in keeping with the mel- 
lowness of his years, and pleasingly so. He 
blends better than he once could, the sublimity 
and beauty of external nature with the richer 
and purer sentiments of moral grandeur and 
loveliness; and he finds, with less excitement, 
it may be, but with more intelligence than in 
the days of his youth, 

—— “ tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

With such advantages of age and experience, 
with a relish for that enjoyment which nature 
at this luxuriant season every where proffers to 

24 
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the contemplative, and with an habitual fond- 
ness to contribute to the intellectual and moral 
happiness of the young, I left our beautiful city 
with some less than a dozen of my most intel- 
ligent pupils on a trip to the East and North. 

Who, patient reader, could stop, with a vivid 
remembrance of a day in July, the mercury at 
90°, to speak of the pleasures of an omnibus 
ride to Willow street; or to describe the semi- 
daily scene at a depot where scores of trunks 
and some hundreds of passengers are huddled 
together so unclassically, and in a space where 
fifty individuals can scarce stand with comfort, 
that the probability of losing one’s baggage, 
one’s friends and one’s self is fearfully alarming? 
Nor is it needful to tell of the balmy zephyrs, 
so grateful to our fevered frames; or of the en- 
chanting loveliness of nature’s face; or of the 
luxury of a locomotive transit to New York. 
Nor pertinent is it, except to youthful curiosity, 
to give a portraiture of my interesting protegées. 
Who in the crowds that thronged our train of 
cars would have felt an interest in that fair, 
ore form, whose brows were so recently 
and so gracefully encircled with the coronal 
of May, and whose eyes sparkle with tokens of 
enjoyment as she gazes on the pleasing variety 
of woodlands and cultivated fields, of multicau- 
lis orchards, and tasteful gardens; nor are her 
thoughts diverted from a comparison of these 
with the more luxuriant and flowery scenery 
of her own Tennessee. Need I allude to the 
one at her side more em-bon-point, and no less 
fair, whose absence from the school-room gives 
no intimation that she has less relish for the 
pleasures of knowledge and reflection. The 
absorbing interest she evinces in the subject 
matter of a favourite author, annihilates appa- 
rently all thoughts of the scenes that pass us 
with such fearful rapidity. If for an instant she 
glances at the fleeting images around, she finds, 
it may be, but little satisfaction, contrasted with 
the exciting scenery of her own mountain- 
green. Or of that taller and equally fair one, 
who with tablets in hand contemplates with an 
artist’s eye each hill and dale, and copse and 
grove, and dreams, one might fancy, of sunnier 
spots in her own Virgin state. Of these, and 
of the rest whose cicerone I was, I shall say 
nothing by way of portraiture. As to conver 
sation, who but the trumpet-tongued ever at- 
tempted it? We therefore, looked and admired, 
thought and enjoyed, read and reflected as fancy 
dictated. 

And New York, too, saving always the pic- 
turesque harbour, and its health inspirin 
breezes, gives no delightful relief to a Philadel- 
phian, with the arid grass and foliage of the 
Battery and the Park. We had, however, to 
boast of a warm prospect of a brick church from 
the drawing room of our hotel ; and in the dinner 
room, we found an atmosphere whose tempera- 
ture marvellously vied with that of the well- 
selected and abundant viands on the table. But 
the passage up the East River and the Sound 
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of such an evening and night! The spirits of 
wrath seemed let loose in every portion of the 
horizon, while the sky above was scarcely che- 
quered by a single cloud, to interrupt the sil- 
vering of the waters from the meridian moon. 

Grouping on the promenade deck, with a few 
young friends whom chance had brought thither, 
we sat till the noon of night, in friendly chat, 
alternately pensive and innocently gay; and 
loth to part even at so late an hour. Let si- 
lence suppress the story of the remainder of the 
passage to Newport. Others may tell of the 
pleasures of a storm, and of that concomitant 
pleasure, sea-sickness; I will not. Suffice it 

that we were hurried on shore with somewhat 
less attention to our toilette than is requisite 
for the drawing room; and that an early hour 
found us in comfortable preparation for a taste- 
ful breakfast with mine host of Bellevue. 

In one of the most delightful drives our coun- 
try affords along the beach whose surges, 
roused by the last night’s storm, vividly re- 
minded us of our favourite Cape May, and 
which had invited numerous parties to admire 
and to “sport with the waves’ wild play :”’—to 
Purgatory, on whose brow we sat while my fair 
ones listened as young ladies are wont to listen 
to veritable stories, with which this spot is rife, 
of “hair breadth ’scapes” of unfortunate lov- 
ers:—to Paradise, a most romantic spot, as many 
a moon might, if it would, aver ;—in this drive 
of three or four hours, there was presented an 
assemblage of ocean grandeur, of vernal beauty 
and of romantic story, not usually enjoyed of a 
morning of the balmiest day. 

Of the few inhabitants I ame of this fashion- 
able watering place, of which the far spread 
praise is fully deserved, I called on the gifted 
and pious Miss C. whose mind is alive to the 
finest sensibilities of poetic inspiration, as her 
contributions to our annuals fully attest. I saw, 
too, my friend Dr. T. surrounded by his lovely 
family, whom for years I have esteemed as pos- 
sessing elements of character of most sterling 
merit. If ever from a heart flowed warmly and 
freely the streams of friendship, that heart is 
his; and if a generous liberality for the motives 
of others, and a most rigid interpretation of his 
own ;—if a rich preparation for, and experience 
in the practice of the healing art, entitle a man 
to a high estimation and to wealth, Dr. T. richly 
merits both. 

Our drive through the Island to Bristol was, 
to the young ladies, one not soon to be for- 
gotten. The beautiful Narragansett, which, 
ever and anon as we ascended an eminence, 
showed its surface outspreading in loveliness, 
with its varied and picturesque islets and 
whitened canvass, can be contemplated with 
scarcely less admiration than the far-famed Bay 
of Naples. This Island—the Aquitnec of the 
Red Man—has been not unaptly called the Eden 
of America. Picturesque in its surface, remark- 
ably fertile, and proverbially healthy, it ought 
to present an aspect far different from the pre- 
sent one. With the exception of the princely 
mansions of Gov. Collins and Mr. Vernon near 
Newport, and the enchanting Vaucluse, there is 
scarcely a dwelling on which economical utility 


and parsimonious saving may not be read by 
almost a blind man. Nature’s most lavish gifts 
are not unfrequently bestowed on those who 
have no ability to appreciate them. 

Through the complaisance of the veteran 
proprietor of the ferry from the northern extre- 
mity of the Island to the main land, we were 
taken directly to the wharves of the pleasant 
village of Bristol. Thus ended the varieties 
of the day; a day marked with evidence of abi- 
lity on the part of my fair protegées, to appreci- 
ate; of taste to enjoy, and of knowledge to in- 
terpret what of the beautiful and the grand had 
passed in review. To one who loves undis- 
turbed quiet and is no devotee to gastronomy, 
Bristol to the summer traveller is a very eligi- 
ble stopping place. Its streets of liberal width, 
shaded by the beautiful Tilia, its elegant pri- 
vate establishments, and, in the environs, even 
princely ones, the number and commodiousness 
of its churches, its pleasant harbour, and its 
cooling breezes, to say nothing of the taste and 
learning and hospitality of some of its inhabi- 
tants, are inviting symptoms of attractiveness. 
And then its far famed Mount Hope; the 
swamp where treason felled the heroic Philip 
to the earth; the throne around which he ga- 
thered his war council; the spring where he 
slaked his thirst; the beetling precipice which 
concealed this remnant of the true proprietors 
of the soil: these with their affecting associations 
and contrasted with the present aspect of things 
here, were not unfelt and unenjoyed by my 
sympathizing charge. A solitary hypericum 
and a prunella plucked from the fissures of King 
Philip’s seat, are the only mementos, if any 
were required, of our visit to this consecrated 
spot. Returning as we came, over a road that 
never dreamed of M’Adam, we continued our 
drive through the village, round the beautiful 
harbour to Pawpasquash ; stopping for a moment 
at the splendid mansion of Mr. R., whose lady 
and her excellent sister received us, as the 
are wont, with that cordiality and ease whic 
render this place so attractive to all visiters. 
By the politeness of Mr. D. and Captain M. we 
visited the “Aquitnec,” the beautiful ship of the 
latter, just in from S. A. I have seldom wit- 
nessed happier smiles than the circumstances 
of this naval visit lighted up on the counte- 
nances of the young Jadies. All was novelty 
and gratification; and the polite attentions of 
the gallant Captain, together with the tasteful 
goatée from his well selected ship stores, will 
not soon be forgotten. 

Spending a Sunday in this agreeable place, 
where if we found not the more imposing accom- 
paniments of public worship, we found, as every 
where, our spiritual and sublime Liturgy; and 
could worship as acceptably as amid the deco- 
rations of our more costly and gorgeous temples, 
we took an affectionate leave of Mrs. and Miss 
W. whose maternal and sisterly kindness ren- 
dered our sojourn here so pleasant, and of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. whose hospitality made us feel 
as if at home though among strangers—we 
sailed to Providence. A drive through this 
picturesque city, along the hill whose college 
edifices bespeak the munificence of the man 
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whose name the University bears, from whose 
eminence the city and its environs lay spread 
out before us as on a map; and a hasty din- 
ner at that excellent establishment, the City 
Hotel, we found ourselves in the cars for the 
city of notions. We had parted with the 
attentive Mr. W. of N. Y., who had enjoyed 
hitherto with us our sight-seeing: and the 
evening of the day—such an evening as the 
Bostonians mark in their calendar—placed us 
in that first of strangers’ homes, the ‘Tremont. 
Apropos of this establishment; of all places of 
sojourn, with no disparagement to others, none 
can be found with accommodations so admirable 
and with regulations so excellent. The only 
instance of complaint ever heard of, was that 
of a crusty bachelor, who, comfortless elsewhere, 
went to the Tremont with the vain hope of rid- 
ding himself of his most inveterate annoyance— 
himself! 

_ With the lark, my fair ones, the next morn- 
ing, escorted by the agreeable Mr. C., ascended 
to the look-out of the State House ; and if spark- 
ling eyes and eloquent expressions indicate 
gratification, the scene from that elevation 
could not have been anjevery day one. At an 
early hour, “ mine host” had provided a carriage 
and a most civil coachman, to be at our bidding 
for the day. How interesting our associations 
at Bunker’s Hill! “There,” said the octoge- 
narian keeper of the half-built monument, 
“there,” planting his cane on the spot with 
emphasis, “there Warren fell!” I told the 
story of that fearful battle ; nor was there want- 
ing a responsive feeling in the dear ones who 
clustered around me. We took a view of the 
navy yard, with its dry dock, its extensive ap- 
paratus for machinery, the Vermont ship of the 
line, sighing for its “ home of blue,” till its very 
keel has lost its healthfulness; and the stately 
and elegantly arrayed Columbus, through which 
the courtly Lieut. De C. conducted us, in which, 
if the darkly domicil of the “ middies” occasion- 
ed a slight regret from my companions, it was 
soon dispelled by our entrance into the commo- 
dious and elegant state rooms above. It may 
be, when our gallant Lieutenant shall be far 
away on a distant station, he may recollect the 
Philadelphia school girls, who with their cice- 
rone chatted for a pleasant half hour in his own 
tasteful quarters in the Columbus, 

That first and best of our literary institutions, 
Harvard University, who has not visited? The 
classic grounds; the beautiful chapel and refec- 
tory; the venerable halls; the richly supplied 
cabinet; the extensive library, with its mural 
portraits of the worthiest in the history of let- 
ters, and the most munificent in the cause of 
learning; who has not seen, and admired, and 
felt a glow of pride in acknowledging relation- 
ship to these noble and forecasting Puritans? 
Mount Auburn, of course, was not to be forgot- 
ten: and if the eye moistened at the tomb of the 
benevolent Spurzheim, and the tribute of admi- 
ration was offered at the monument of the first 
tenant of this city of the dead; and if mingled 
pensiveness and chastened joy were indulged 
in as we traversed the windings, and beheld 
the repositories of the departed; they are but 


natural sentiments excited by a visit to this 
magnificent cemetery. In pensive mood we 
hastened to our temporary home in the city; 
and, in reviewing the incidents of the day, we 
felt, that in number and interest, few days had 
been more richly crowded. 

The succeeding day dawned with most invi- 
ting promise; and, what is rather unusual in a 
Boston morning, made the promise good. Who, 
on such a day, with a breeze sufficient to fan 
us into agreeability, though not enough to 
ripple the mirror of the harbour, has sailed to 
Nahant, and not enjoyed it to the full? Ifany, 
let him be marked as eyeless, thoughtless, soul- - 
less. Nahant, conld thy rocky shores discourse 
of aught but of ocean’s dashings, what thrilling 
emotions couldst thou tell of in the bosoms of 
thousands who have gazed from thy clifis on the 
limitless waters “in breeze, or gale, or storm!” 
What tales couldst thou relate of moody and 
romantic youth; of gratuitous advice of * aun- 
ties” of a certain age to giddy nieces of sweet 
seventeen; of the fortune hunting beaux and of 
the flirtations of belles; of the social intercovrse 
of the friendly many, and of the beloved few? 
But thou must not blab. Thy silence is speech- 
ful.—A ride to Lynn should be taken by every 
visiter to this favourite retreat, and particularly 
at or near low water. For some three miles, 
with a gentle breeze from the N. E.—none of 
your annihilating northeasters—we revelled on 
the breath of all sorts of music and poetry. The 
very seagulls screeched melodiously. The tiny 
waves kissed our carriage wheels in musical 
murmurings. The hawk seemed poetic in his 
gyrations, and the waders moved im measured 
steps. lt was just such a drive as any one may 
take of just such a day, and with just such a 
companion as we had in the agreeable Mr. C. 

Of Lynn—of shoemaking memory—with its 
neat white cottages, (all cast, one would think, 
in the same mould,) and tasteful gardens—its 
patriotic ladies and their obedient lords, every 
newspaper has spoken. We left it in a few 
minutes after our arrival; and a glorious moon- 
light evening was spent in strolling on the 
Common, listening to the excellent music from 
the Boston Band, and the scarcely less agree- 
able music of social converse. In this city of 
notions, there has been contrived no notion 
of late more popular than the semi-weekly 
concert on the Common at the city’s expense. 
Its many advantages both social and moral are 
too obvious to need enumeration. 

The Atheneum, with its choice collection 
of paintings of the Flemish and other schools, 
in addition to those of native artists, furnishes 
objects of interest worth a pilgrimage to 
behold. ‘The Conservatory, containing exotics 
to adorn the public garden, is in design and 
execution unlike any in our country, and most 
admirably adapted to the convenience of the 
florist and botanist, and to the admiration of 
every visiter. After a hasty walk in Washing- 
ton street, and a call on a few friends, among 
whom [ am proud to rank the accomplished and 
literary Mrs. H., of this “ Book,” we bid a cor- 
dial adieu to our friends in Mount Vernon street; 
and the next morning found us in that Babel 
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Emporium, New York. How gladly did we 
hasten to enjoy the cooling breezes and romantic 
scenery of West Point; there to rest and to ex- 
patiate, to ramble and ponder for a few brief 


a 

he canvas may, but the pen may not ade- 
quately describe this lovely and sublime spot. 
A climb to Fort Putnam, venerable in its ruins; 
the prospect of the place where Arnold sealed 
his eternal infamy; the scenery varied in mag- 
nificence as seen from various points ; the relics 
of revolutionary times preserved in the military 
store rooms; the daily drill of the officer-like 
and A ssa cadets; the suavity and dig- 
nified deportment of the professors ;—these and 
other sources of physical and mental gratifica- 
tion are familiar to the thousands who annually 
visit this military establishment. 


After a delay of a single day in N. Y. on our 
return, I committed my interesting charge to 
the care of my most valued friends, the Misses 
C. of Princeton; whose kindness and instruction 
the young ladies enjoyed for the remainder of 
the midsummer holidays. Excursions of this 
kind should be more frequent, where teachers 
are at leisure to assume such responsibility. 
The improvement in health; the practical ap- 
plication of much knowledge gained in the re- 
citation room; habits of observation ard love 
of nature; discrimination of character; and, 
(except through the teacher’s fault,) with the 
divine blessing, improvement in morals and re- 
ligion ;—these are benefits of no ordinary value, 
and are a rich return for any temporary sacti- 
fices required. 

Philadelphia. 
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SONG OF THE DYIN 


“Ts that a sound of lover’s lute, 
Stealing so sweetly on the air, 
Or pensive shepherd's rural flute— 

Or golden harp of other sphere ?” 


“ Neither, my child—that wasted cheek, 
From whence the rose of health has fled, 
Shall tempt no lover’s lute to speak— 
Thy influence on his heart is dead.” 


“ Yes, Mother, yes—a brighter eye— 
A redder cheek attracts his gaze; 

I mourn not now his perfidy, 
My thought to other objects strays.” 


“Sleep, Rosa, sleep; the shepherd’s flute, 
Is heard in distant Arcady, 

And golden harps are hush’d and mute— 
No minstrel wakes a lay for thee.” 


The dying maiden raised her head, 
And smiled as if her pain was past; 
No sigh she breath’d, no tear she shed— 
One lay she sung, it was her last: 


“ There is music for me in the wind’s low sigh ; 
In the shaking of trees there is melody ; 

In the wild-bird’s song, in the insect’s play, 

As they scatter the drops from the blossom’d spray. 
There is music, too, when the dark clouds weep, 
When the noisy crickets their chirping keep; 
When the blue waves dash on the broken shore, 
And the gathering storms in fury roar. 

There is music, Mother, in vale and hill, 

In the cataract’s fall, in the murmuring rill; 

In the thunder’s voice as it rolls above ; 

In the soft complaint of the turtle dove; 

In the infant’s prattle sweet music dwells, 
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Ia the solemn chime of the deep-toned bells ; 
In the lamb’s low bleat as it bounds along, 

In the shepherd’s pipe, in the milk-maid’s song : 
In the dashing spray, in the sea-bird’s wail, 

In the plaint of the love-lorn nightingale. 

And oft does the velvet-bosomed bee, 

In the flowret’s cup make melody. 

Rich sounds I hear when the leaves are stirr’d, 
And sweet is the noise of the humming bird. 
No more shall the lover’s serenade, 

Greet the dull ears of the dying maid. 

I heed it not, at the midnight hour— 

Yon harp is touch’d by a hand of power. 

And sounds far sweeter than love ere spoke, 
From the troubled strings at the moment broke. 
Hark! do you list! tis a seraph’s wing, 
Gently fanning the wild harp string.” 

“ Nay, ’tis the night wind’s dying moan— 
Rosa! Rosa, the sound is gone.” 

“ Still in my ears does its echo dwell, 

As the murmuring sound in the lone sea shell. 
*Tis my death dirge, Mother, adieu, adien”— 
And she faded, the maid of the lily hue. 
Children of song! when the day is done, 

*Tis whisper’d the harp of the gifted one 

Still breathes a requiem wild and clear— 

Does a cherub stray from a brighter sphere ? 
Or say, does the wind in its fitful play, 

O’er the harp of the perish’d minstrel stray ? 

I know not, I ask not from whence it came, 
Yet surely it mutter’d the maiden’s name. 
The flowers are dead on the earth’s cold breast, 
The birds have flown to a shelter nest. 

The snow flakes lie on the maiden’s grave, 
Yet still do the pleasanter harp strings rave. 
Still, sti!l do they utter a sad adieu, 

Where slumbers the maid of the lily — " 


0. 2.9.0 GO OO 


Tnere are too many who reverse both the 
principles and the practice of the apostle; they 
become all things toall men, not to serve others, 
but themselves ; and they try all things, only to 
hold fast that which is bad. 


Ir you are under obligations to many, it is 
prudent to postpone the recompensing of one, 
until it be in your power to remunerate all, 
otherwise you will make more enemies by what 
you give, than by what you withhold. 
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SUENO DELLA DONA ALDA. 


[From the Cancionero de Romances, published at Antwerp, 
555.) 


En Paris esta Dona Alda, 
La esposa de Don Roland; 

Trescientas damas con ella 
Para la acompainar. 


Todas vesten un vestido, 
Todas calzan un calzar, 

Todas comen 4 una mesa, 
Todas comian de un pan; 


Sino era sola Dona Alda, 
Que era la mayoral. 

Las ciento hilaban oro, 
Las ciento tejen cendal; 


Ciento tafien instrumentos, 
Para Dona Alda holgar : 

Al son de los instrumentos 
Dona Alda dormido se ha. 


Ensojiado avia un sueno, 

Un suefio de gran pesar, 
Recordé despavorida, 

Y con un pavor muy grande. 


Los gritos daba tan grandes 
Que se ouian en la ciudad; 

Alli hablaron sus doncellas— 
(Bien oireis lo que diran:) 


“ ; Qué es aquesto, mi sefiora ? 

¢ Quien es quien os hizo mal ?”— 
* Un suefio soné, donzellas, 

Que me ha dado gran pesar. 


“Que me veia en un monte, 
En un desierto lugar ; 

Bajo los montes muy altos 
Un azor vide volar. 


“ Tras dél viene una agulilla, 
Que lo afineaba muy mal; 

El azor con grande cuita 
Metidse so mi brial. 


“ El 4guila con gran ira 
De alli lo fuera & sacar, 

Con las unas lo despluma, 
Con il pico lo deshace.” 


Alli hablé su camerera, 
(Bien oireis lo que dira :) 

“ Aquese sueiio, Sefora, 
Bien os lo entiendo soltar. 


“ El azor es vuestro esposo, 
Que viene de allende mar ; 
El aguila sedes vos, 
Con la cual ha de casar. 


Y aquellos montes la iglesia, 
Adonde os han desposar.”— 

“Si, asi es, mi camerera, 
Bien te lo entiendo pagar.” 


Otro dia, de mafiana, 

Cartas de fuera le traen, 
Tintas venian de dentro, 

De fuera escritas con sangue ; 
Que su Roland era muerto 

En esa de Roncesvalles! 
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Translated for the Lady’s Book. 
BY W. J. WALTER. 


DONA ALDA’S DREAM. 


{‘'his most admired of all the Spanish ballads, in its whole 
structure and strain, bears a very remarkable resemblance 
to several of our old ballads, both English and Scottish.— 
Lockhart.} 


In Paris wons fair Dona Alda, 
Brave Sir Roland’s destin’d bride, 
Round her wait three hundred maidens, 
Prompt her bidding to abide. 


All are clad in equal fashion, 
Like their vests and sandals all, 
All are eating at one table, 
In the lady’s ample hall; 


All, except fair Dona Alda, 
Mistress of this stately dome. 
Round a hundred maids are spinning, 
While a hundred ply the loom; 


Other hundred make sweet music, 
To beguile the weary hour: 

By the strain is Dona Alda 
Lull’d to sleep within her bower. 


And behold, amidst her slumbers 
Comes a dream, how dread to see! 

Fear is on that lady’s features, 
Restless on her couch is she. 


Hark! she utters shrieks of terror, 
Loud resounding through the hall ; 
Then out-spoke her startled maidens— 

(You shall hear the words that fall:) 


“ What is this, most noble mistress ? 
Say what terrors haunt thy bed ?”— 

“I have dream’d a dream, my maidens, 
O, it was a dream of dread! 


“ Methought I stood upon a mountain, 
In a desert wild and lone ; 
Looking, I beheld a falcon 
From the heights come sweeping down. 
“Swift a mighty eagle chas’d him, 
Keen and hungry for his prize; 
Speeds to me the falcon, cowering 
*Midst my mantle’s folds he lies. 


“ Furiously bore down the eagle, 
Rent my mantle, seiz’d his prey, 
Scattering all the feathers round me: 
O, how sore was my dismay !” 


Then outspake the foremost damsel, 
(You shall hear the words that fall :) 

“For thy dream, my gentle Lady, 
Well can I explain it all. 


“ That same falcon is thy lover, 
Come from far beyond the sea; 

And thyself, thou art the eagle, 
Who to him shalt wedded be. 


*tThe church is figured by the mountain, 
Where the priest your hands shall join.”— 
“ Nay, e’en so, my faithful maiden, 
Worthy fee shall sure be thine.” 


Lo! there come, upon the morrow, 
Letters to that lady’s hall, 

And they bear a tale of sorrow, 
For the dark blood blots the scroll ; 

Brave Sir Roland has been slaughtered, 
In the rout of Roncesval! 
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THE TRUMPET’S VOICE HATH ROUSED THE LAND. 
THE WORDS BY 
MRS. FELICIA HEMANS. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY 
JI. T. NORTON. 


Selected for the Lady’s Book by J. G. Osbourne. 
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The chief is arming in his hall, The bard has ceased his song, and bound 
The peasant by his hearth ; The falchion to his side; 

The mourner hears the thrilling call, F’en for the marriage altar crown’d, 
And rises from the earth. The lover quits his bride. . 

The mother on her first-born son, And all this haste, and change, and fear, 
Looks with a boding eye— By earthly clarion spread ; 

They come not back, though all be won, How will it be, when kingdoms hear, 


Whose young hearts leap so high. The blast that wakes the dead! 
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Again we sit down to our Table, to close the year’s account 
with our ever kind friends and constant readers. 

A twelyemonth is passed away, another volume of these 
monthly messengers formed. If this could teach, in its true 
import, the brevity and the worth of time, it would be a most 
precious volume, Short as the span may seem on looking 
back, what scenes of joy and wo ; of brilliant hope and erush- 
ing despair; of mighty plans and baffled designs has it not 
produced and witnessed? 

But we may not go back over the past. We must leave 
the record as it is written on each brow, and the remembrance 
as it is cherished in each heart. Yet among the things and 
circumstances which have contributed to lighten the cares 
of the burdened mind, and beguile the sorrows of the wound- 
ed heart, to promote the zeal of those who labour to do good, 
and give zest to the cheerfulness of the happy family circle, 

may we not confidently reckon the “ Lady’s Book” for 1839. 

In looking over the rich list of our contributors, we are 
admonished of a duty we owe to a large class of anonyfnous 
writers who have voluntarily sent us contributions.—Many 
of these it was, for different reasons, impossible to admit into 
the “* Lady’s Book ;” nevertheless we feel obliged to the wri- 
ters fur the interest they express in our prosperity and the 
efforts they have made to aid us; we regret that it should 
have been in vain. 

Quite a number of the articles we have rejected were too 
long. This redundancy is a serious fault in our writers for 
periodicals. Each ber of the work requires variety, and 
of course, must give room for various articles. But, not 
unfrequently, we have sent us a single story, essay, or poem 
which would, if inserted entire, nearly fill the monthly num- 
ber. If the article is divided it loses considerable of its in- 
terest, the reader is vexed and scolds, the writer disappointed 
and frets, and both join in laying all the blame on the poor 
perplexed Editors. 

We want short, racy, spirited essays; stories and sketches 
that embody pages of narrative and sentiment in a single 
paragraph, and by a few bold touches paint rather than de- 
scribe, the characters they exhibit for the instruction and 
entertainment of our readers, Such stories may be called too 
short, but that usually implies they are very popular. Then 
for our poetry, we want gems coined from the priceless 
wealth of genius, which will be worth treasuring in the heart 
of youth as precious talismans to preserve the love of good- 
ness, and the warm and generous affections from the frosts 
of time or the blight of worldly cares, Who would not prefer 
the little di d, pure, polished and perfect, to a mountain 
of false stones and paste ornaments? 

We are, to tell the truth, sadly at a loss to know what 
course to pursue with our anonymous poetical correspon- 
dents, 

It would not be possible to publish all the poetry, even 
were it good, which is sent us in this way. Miss Martineau 
avers that “ Genius is naturally democratic.” We are sure 
that democratic institutions foster genius, or that ambition 
to become distinguished which makes people desire to be 
thought geniuses. Talk of the waters of Helicon and the 
inspiration of the sacred Nine! How feeble was their influ- 
ence in making poets, compared with the art of printing and 
the facility of publishing in the periodicals! 

We would not discourage a single aspirant for fame from 
the cultivation of those talents which he or she may feel 
conscious of possessing. The writing of poetry is a good 
intelleetual exercise. The versifier is obliged to examine 
words and idioms, and to study to attain the most condensed, 
striking, beautiful and harmonious manner of expressing 
ideas, ‘This verbal study is by no means of small importance, 
Then the writing, (or the attempt) of poetry has a tendency 
to elevate the feelings and thoughts by demanding as it were, 
the expression of lofty and generous emotions, It may also 
beguile the cares and sorrows of the writer, or give pleasure 
to friends ‘These considerations have always led us rather 
to encourage the poetical efforts of young writers, but chiefly 
as a means of improvement to their own hearts and minds, 
We would not advise them to write often for the public eye; 








at least, let them keep their effusions on hand a year (Horaee 
advises a seven years’ probation—but in this age of steam 
such patience must not be hoped for,) before taxing an 
Editor with the responsibility of publishing or the pain of re- 
fusing their productions. 

Had this rule been followed, sure we are that we should 
have been spared the unpleasant task of reyecting some scores 
of articles which we have now before us, Our drawer of “or- 
phan poetry,”—alias anonymous—is completely filled, and 
with the exception of a few articles, (titles in our next,) we are 
obliged to do—what we wish the authors had done—consign 
the whole pile to the flames. 

We must, however, do our correspondents the justice to 
say that some of these poems evince real and even high 
genius—but faults of haste and carelessness obscure or disfi- 
gure their beauties, and render them unworthy of being 
placed in the pages of the “ Lady’s Book,” which is designed 
to elevate the standard of American taste in literature, and 
can only maintain its station by the most scrupulous care 
and nice judgment of its conduciors, 

Thus much for the past; for the future, we need only say 
that we shall, for the coming year, have, in our editorial 
department, the assistance of our friend, the good and gifted 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 

We are also promised the aid of many contributors, whose 
names will be a passport to public confidence. 

In short, that desideratum which we have always sought, 
the rendering of the “‘ Lady’s Book” worthy to he regarded 
as the guiding star of female education—the beacon light of 
refined taste, pure morals and practical wisdom, seems now 
about to be accomplished. 

——>——— 
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The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual. Edited 
by the Rev. John A. Clark: 1840, Philadelphia: W. 
Marshall & Co. ; 

We have examined this interesting Keepsake with much 
care, and we feel justified in commending its contents, 
They breathe the true spirit of Christian piety—the fervent 
charities of expanded grace, and the devotedness of ardent 
and redeeming faith. Truly there is a beauty in holiness, 
and it is shown not less inthe pages dedicated to the further- 
ance of God's kingdom, than in the lives of his people, who, 
by their walk and conversation, minister to his glory. Many 
of the contributions which adorn this little volume, are full of 
blessed conveying monitions that heal to the wounded 
bosom, and supplying consolation to them that mourn. Many 
a thankful heart will rejoice over the feast that is here spread, 
by those who are eminent in this world’s favour, and who 
have employed the talents wherewith they are gifted to pro- 
mote the cause of him from whom flows all good gifts, and to 
whom belongs all praise and adoration. 

Besides the intrinsic Ih of this Annual—the purity 
of its strain and the propriety of its counsels—it derives addi- 
tional claims to regard from the very elegant embellishments 
with which it is decorated, Of these the plates, nine in num- 
ber, are very beautiful, being composed of well-chosen sub- 
jects, and executed by artists of well-deserved reputation. 
There is, in particular, a fine and life-like likeness of the 
venerable Bishop Movre, engraved by Dodson, from a picture 
by Inman, which is truly a gem. The mild, patriarchal 
countenance and flowing locks of this worthy pillar of Christ’s 
Church, are depicted with a fidelity that admits of no objec- 
tion ; and the brief memoir which accompanies the likeness, 
opens up to general observation some of those pure traits of 
character for which the Right Rev. Bishop is distinguished. 











The Poet: A Metrical Romance of the Seventeenth Century, 
A Keepsake for 1840. E, L. Carey & A. Hart, 1839, 
This is one of the most desirable little books which has 
been issued from the American press, It contains a selection 
of the choicest gems of our earlier English poets,so arranged 
as to form a continuous and connected story. The idea is 
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this. The compi'er supposes a poet, just entering upon 
manhood, who, like most young men, is at first inclined to 
rail against the passion of love, but soon after, being smitten 
with the charms of a fair lady, he becomes an ardent devotee, 
and celebrates the power of love, and the graces of his mis- 
tress,in the most rapturous verse, His tenderness is requited, 
but unhappily jealousies occur to disturb the smoothness of 
love’s current, and expostulations, and reproaches, and part- 
ing succeed, The poet withdraws to the country, and there 
gives vent to his feeling in numerous appropriate addresses, 
and finally, through the intervention of a friend a reconcili- 
ation is effected, and after a due interval, marriage follows, 
In this state, the happy pair spend a long life of undisturbed 
felicity, and their union is blest with a numerous progeny. 

This is the frame-werk which has been adopted for the 
neatest, chastest, and most elegant selection of amatory poe- 
try, which has ever fallen under our observation. The se- 
lections are arranged in different chapters, under suitable 
general titles, such as **The Poet in the Bachelor’s State,” 
“‘ The Poet in Love,” “ The Days of Wooing,” ** The Double 
Indiscretion,” “ The Parting,” &e. &e., and to each of these 
chapters is prefixed a brief prose narrative, which connects 
the various parts together, and maintains the story unbroken, 
Every poem introduced is entire, but besides the regular 
poems of which the volume is composed, there are numerous 
choice quotations from thé elder and rarer poets, placed as 
mottos to the different topics treated of. 

Several of the poems introdaced into this collection are 
now printed for the first time, having been copied from the 
Harleian, Lansdowne, and Heber MSS., by the compiler, 
expressly for this work ; and all of them possess the true 
characteristics of our earlier poetry—clear, nervous diction, 
combined with exquisite simplicity, pathos and humour, 
Mr. Walter who has selected and arranged the contents of 
this volume, and to whom belongs the merit also of the adap- 
tation of such dissimilar metrical productions into one har- 
monious whole, is a gentleman of exquisite taste, as he has 
shown not only in the present production, but in various 
reprints of the early English poets, with critical annotations, 

This volume is put up in the form of an annual, with a 
handsome engraving and vignette title page, and fancy bind- 
ing. The cost, we believe, is but a dollar, but it is intrinsi- 
cally worth more than any of the gilded toy-books for which 
extravagant prices are asked and paid, No lady or gentle- 
man who desires to obtain a proper knowledge of the lighter 
and more graceful effusions of the poets, from the time of 
Elizabeth down to the time of Anne, should fail to procure 
this compilation. 





Canons of Good Breeding. Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 

Like all attempts to establish an artificial code of manners 
this book contains many directions and provisions which are 
not only absurd in themselves, but which betray great want 
of practical knowledge in the writer. Laying aside these, 
however, there is much good sense displayed in its pages, a 
shrewdness of observation, and a pleasant strain of sarcasm 
which make it agreeable and even instructive, 





Lallah Rookh, an Oriental Romance, By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. Lea & Blanehard, 1839, 

This is undoubtedly the most elegant reprint of a single 
poem which has yet been made in this country, The Phila- 
delphia editions of Wordsworth’s and Scott’s Poetical Works 
are both eminently deserving of commendation, and the Bos- 
ton editions of Shakspeare and Milton, are also very meri- 
torious, but this surpasses them all in the size of the type, 
the excellence of the paper, and the number and beauty of 
the illustrations. The latter, thirteen in number, are among 
the best productions of the season. They are designed by 
Stephanoff, Meadows & Corbould, and are engraved by C. 
Heath, and other artists of deserved celebrity. Some of them 
are really exquisite. 

Of the merits of Lalla Rookh it is at this day unnecessary 
to speak. Successive races of readers have put upon it the 
stamp of universal approbation, and the fact that publishers 
can now 3end it forth in the attractive and costly style of this 
publication is a sufficient commentary upon its present po- 
pularity. To Mr. Moore it must be highly gratifying that he 


should have lived to see the twentieth edition of the poem 
which first fixed his reputation, published with a sumptuous- 
ness of mechanical decoration which has never, of late days 
at least, been accorded to any of his contemporaries, 





Alfred de Rosann, or the French Gentleman. 2 vols. Lea 
& Blanchard, *339, 

Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, the author of these volumes, has 
no doubt had considerable experience of French society and 
customs, but it may be questioned whether he has shown 
much wisdom in entering the same field with the host of 
French novelists who are now engaged in illustrating the 
habits, manners, and principles of their own countrymen, 
Certain it is that his descriptions want freshness, and are not 
always remarkable for truth, and it is equally certain that in 
the arrangement of his story he is not unfrequently at fault, 





Father Butler and the Lough Dearg Pilgrim. By W. H. 
ee 2. vols, T. K. & P. J. Collina, Philadelphia, 
1839, 


Mr. Carleton’s Irish stories are remarkable for their truth, 
no less than their humour, He has studied his countrymen 
with close attention, and he understands all the little traits 
which make up the sum of their national character, It is 
this which gives to all the productions of his pen so strong 
a hold on the interest of his readers, for while they are amused 
with the fictions which form the machinery of his stories 
they know that the pictures are life-like and real. 

The second volume of this collection is composed of serious 
stories from the pen of Thomas Hood ; and in this new de- 
partment the facetious punster shows that he is capable of 
grave as well as merry discourses, The stories abound in 
dramatic interest, and they are told in a style that adds to 
the effeet which their subjects produce. 





Adventures of an Attorney, in Search of Practice, 2 vols, 
Lea & Blanchard, 1839. 


This is a very pleasant, agreeable book, containing nume- 
rous anecdotes illustrative of professional matters, abounding 
in strokes of dry humour, and interspersed, moreover, with 
many admirable reflections, The author is already well 
known to the reading public, by his “ Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman in Search of a Horse.” 

Nix’s Mate, an Historical Romance of America. 
New York: S. Colman, 1839, 

Mr. Dawes, the author of these volumes, is a poet of great 
merit and rising reputation, This, we believe, is his first 
essay in extended prose writing, and it shows much fertility 
of imagination—vigorous conception of character—and con- 
siderable power of description. It is marred, however, by 
occasional coarseness, and the witch-scenes are alike repug- 
nant to probability and good taste. 


2 vols, 





Hamilton King, or the Smuggler and the Dwarf, 2 vols, 
Lea & Blanchard, 1839, 

We do not particularly admire nautical novels—especially 
since, of late days, they have become a complete drug in the 
book-market—but this it seems to us from the hasty glances 
we have made at it, is rather superior to most of them. The 
story is well designed, and well managed, and there are se- 
veral scenes which are quite spirited. 





The Museum of Religious Knowledge: J. Whetham. Phila- 
delphia, 1839, 


This is a neatly printed volume, composed of various reli- 
ligious tracts, edited by Mareus E, Cross, They are well 
selected, and if perused in the proper spirit will sensibly 
promote the cause of piety. The volume is embellished with 
a handsome portrait of the Rev, Dr. Morrison, 

The Damsel of Darien, 2 vols, Lea & Blanchard, 1839, 

Mr. Simms is one of our favourite authors. He has a happy 
choice of subjects, and he illustrates whatever he takes in 
hand with rare felicity, The present is among his best pro- 
ductions. The scene is laid at a period rich both in charac- 
ter and incidents, and the tyranny of the Spaniards—the 
sufferings of the natives and the adventurous spirit of the early 
voyagers, are all portrayed in the same vigorous style which 
has gained so much deserved reputation for the author. 
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The Courtier of the Days of Charles II., with other Tales, 
2 vols, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1839, 

The principal story which gives title to these volumes, is 
a graphic delineation of the manners of that dissolute reign, 
which disgraces the annals of English history, by its almost 
unrelicved coarseness and debauchery. In depicting its 
more repulsive features, Mrs. Gore—the writer of these 
tales—has shown great skill; and she has heightened the 
effect of her pictures by introducing, by way of contrast, a 
lovely, pure-minded, and high souled woman, whose virtues 
shine out in brilliant relief amid the darker incidents of the 
narrative, Besides the “ Courtier,” the volume contains 
numerous other stories, all apparent!y possessed of merit. 





Shakspeare and his Friends: or the Golden Age of Me 
vr iagiend, 3 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1859. ind 
The attempt to delineate the private and social qualities 
of one who occupies so large a space in the world’s eye 
as Shakspeare, is of no little difficulty ; for as these are mat- 
ters on which every reader has long since formed opinions, 
it ean scarcely be possible that their prejudices will not be 
jarred and shocked by differing conceptions from their own. 
Notwithstanding this obstacle to success, the writer of these 
vol has ac plished his task in a manner which will 
be generally gratifying, and he has so treated both Shakspeare 
and his fiiends as to show that he has deeply studied their 
characters, and the character of the age to which they be- 


longed. 








Rollo’s Museum—Rollo’s Experiments, Weeks, Jordan & 
Co., Boston, 1839, 

We have several times taken occasion to recommend the 
series of Rollo books to the attention of our readers. They 
are admirably adapted to the purposes of juvenile instruction: 
embracing as they do various information, suitable for young 
minds, with a clear, perspicuous and easy style and arrange- 
ment which make them accessible to all readers, The vo- 
lumes now published contain lucid explanations of numerous 
mechanical principles and natural phenomena, 





The Young Lady’s Companion : In a Series of Letters. By 
Margaret Coxe. Author of “ Betany of the Scriptures, 
“ Wonders of the Deep,” &c. pp. 342. 

This large, handsomely printed volume is from the press 
of T. N. Whiting, Columbus, Ohio, and does great credit to 
the literary enterprise and improvement of the western pub- 
lishers, 

The book, so far as we have had time to examine it, ap- 
pears a sound, practical system of instruction for young 
females; in which the affections of the heart, and principles 
of the mind are directed to the source of all purity and good- 
ness, the Christian religion. We shall hereafter give some 
extracts from the volume. 





“The Lecturess: or Woman’s Sphere. By the Author of 
** My Cousin Mary. Boston: Whipple & Donnell. 

We have looked over this little book, and commend it to 
the consideration of married people—husbands as well as 
wives will find lessons worth learning in this unpretending 
story. 





Society, Manners, and Politics, in the United States: Being 
a Series of Letters on North Ametica. By Michael Che- 
valier. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co. pp. 467. 

The author, a thorough Frenchman in his feelings, prin- 
ciples, and philosophical speculations, seems, nevertheless, 
to have been a man of candour and philanthropy, where his 
political prejudices were not involved. Thus, although the 
strict observance of the Sabbath and the sanctity of the 
marriage contract in our Republic seemed to him very odd, 
unaccountable and stupid affairs, yet he acknowledges the 
good effects of this religious strictness and conjugal fidelity 
on public sentiment and private morality, His visit to the 
** American Manchester,” Lowell, seems to have filled him 
with astonishment and gratification. He has one chapter on 
“ Factory Girls at Lowell,” which must be of great interest 
to every philanthropist and Christian in Europe as well as 
America, Among several important advantages which M. 
Chevalier acknowledges the people of America to have at- 


tained over those of Europe, is that of better understanding 
what “ concerns the domestic relations,” He says: * In the 
United States, even the labouring class is more completely 
initiated in the obligations of the stronger sex towards the 
weaker than most of the men of the middle class in France, 
Not only does the American farmer and mechanic spare his 
wife, as mach as possible, all the hard work and employments 
unsuited to the sex, but he exhibits towards her and every 
other woman, a degree of attention and respect, which is 
unknown to many persons amongst us, who pride themselves 
on their education and refinement.” p. 430. In comment- 
ing on our “Social Improvement,” he notices particularly 
the happy eifeets it has had on the female sex, and says— 
“Every woman in America has the features az well as the 
dress ofa lady. You would search in vain among the Anglo- 
Americans, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the Mis- 
sissippi, for one of those wretched objects, who are feminine 
only with the physiologist, in whom our cities abound, or for 
one of those hoggish beldames who fill our markets and three 
fourths of our fields,” &c. p. 342, Shall not we love our 
country and its institutions which secure us these inestimable 
privileges? What American woman but must be a patriot? 





** The Life and Times of Martin Luther,” is the title of a 
very interesting volume, lately published in Boston. It is 
from the pen of Mrs. Lee, author of the “* Three Experiments 
of Living,” and “ Sketches of the Old Painters ” ‘This his- 
tory of Martin Luther is written in a style of great purity 
and beauty, and the spirit of the work is imbued with the 
ardent piety and firm faith in the power of truth which so 
characterized the great Reformer. It will holda high place 
in our literature. 

Mr. J. B. Chevallier, 85 Dock street, is publishing Ornitho- 
logy of the United States, the descriptive part by J. R. Town- 
send, the drawings from nature. It is beautiful—beautiful 
beyond our power to describe. Not only does Mr, Chevallier 
give us the bird, but the particular scenery and the plants 
and flowers peculiar to the country in which the bird is found, 
It is published in monthly numbers. 





Huddy has published another number of his beautiful Ma- 
gazine. A Lithograph on the cover, a coloured view of Camp 
Washington, coloured uniform of the Washington Light In- 
fantry, with a view of the Capitol in the distance—several 
interesting documents relative to Major Andre, with Fac 
Similes of his signature and that of Benedict Arnold, and a 
Lithograph of the taking of Andre, &c., are the embellish- 
ments. 

Any person wishing tosee a specimen of engraving worthy 
the ceuntry, the engraver, and the publisher, should look 
at the last plate in that truly vaiuable publication of General 
Morris—the New York Mirror. It is the Landing at James- 
town, painted by J. G. Chapman, and engraved by Danforth, 
This is really an American Engraving. The contents of the 
namber of The Mirror are worthy of the plate. 


a 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
OUR NEXT VOLUME. 

We are rich in communications to commence the year with, 
Mrs, E. F. Ellet, Mrs. M. H. Parsons, Mrs. C. Lee Hentz, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. S. J. Hale, Mrs. Cushing, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Harrison Smith, Mrs, Seba Smith, Mrs. 
Thayer, Mrs, M. St. L. Loud, Mrs. Sedgwick, Mrs. Hofland, 
Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, Mrs, Osgood, Miss H. F. Gould, Miss 
C. H. Waterman, Miss Hale, Miss A, M. F, Buchanan, Miss 
Lewis, Miss Woodbridge, Professors Ingraham and W. J. 
Walter, Judge Conrad, H. W. Herbert, W, Gilmore Simms, 
Richard Penn Smith, Seba Smith, L. A, Wilmer, R. L. 
Mackenzie, Wm. Cutter, Lieut. Harwood, &e, &c., have each 
furnished us with an article for publication, 

The January number will be printed on a new and beau- 
tiful type and superior paper, and the Embellishments will 
be of a novel and pleasing character. Indeed, not a number 
will be published that shall not contain something differing 
from its predecessor. The publisher returns his sincere 
thanks to those who take and have paid for the work— 
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they must read it with pleasure ; but what must be the horror 
of that person who every month receives a mute dun in the 
shape of the Book, Can he or she peruse it with any satis- 
faction? Itis to be presumed not. It would be a matter of 
astonishment to a person not acquainted with the business of 
publishing, to glance an eye over our Ledger (a sealed book 
to all but the publisher,) and there see the names of fair 
ladies who would die upon the mere suspicion of owing their 
milliner, allowing their accounts to stand from year to year 
insensible to our repeated, and at this time earnest request, 
for a remittance, allowing us to plod on from year to year 
instead of enriching us at once by paying what is due to us, 
Is it from fear that we shall relax in our exertions? Ladies— 
dear Ladies, be assured we will not. 
We have a strong inclination to offer one of the hand 


It is with pleasure that we announce W. G. Simms, Esq., 
author of Pelayo, Guy Rivers, The Damsel of Darien, &c., 
as a new contributor to the Book, We have a story of his 
of great interest, which we shall soon have the pleasure of 
laying before our readers. 





We request all authors, out of this city, who have furnished 
us articles for which they are to receive payment, to let us 
know at the eazjiest opportunity, by what means we can, 
under the present deranged state of our currency, remit the 
several amounts due them, 





In our last, we mentioned that Miss Leslie would render 
her services to the Book. We do not wish to be understood as 





shawls that our stores can furnish to the Lady who will make 
us the largest remittance in the next three months, either for 
past or coming subscriptions. Wewilldoit. It is an offer— 
let us see who will win it. 


ORIGINAL STEEL ENGRAVING. 

We promise in our next volumes some original steel en- 
gravings, two of them from pictures of our own. One is now 
ready. It is from a painting by Comegys--the Wilkie of his 
day—and is entitled “* Warming the Mitten,” 





We do not often notice communications, but we are in- 
duced to depart from this rule as the author of “ Lines Sug- 
gested,” &c., requests to know if they will suitus, We regret 
to say they will not, 





Our correspondent Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, the ce- 
lebrated English Lyrist, has published in two volumes, The 
Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, Esq., the well- 
known author of the Monk, and has also ready for the Press 
Memoirs of Harriett, Duchess of St, Albans, (the celebrated 
Miss Mellon.) 

A poem from Mrs, C. B. W., will appear in our January 
number. 


NEW ENGLISH CONTRIBUTORS, 
Miss Mary Russell Mitford, author of ‘*Our Village.”— 
James Montgomery, the celebrated Poet—and Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law rhymist, 
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ing Miss L. as an editor. Few persons would, per- 
haps so ‘understand the notice, but for fear that any one 
would so read it, we make this correction, 
——— 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Right Hand Figure.—Walking dresses.—Dress of green 
changeable silk, ornamented with a deep flounce at bottom. 
Manteau of rich brown satin or velvet. This cloak, as may 
be seen by the plate, is of an enormous width, It is cut out 
of a square, but on the crossway, (see plate,) there is conse- 
quently no fullness whatever left at top, it sits quite plain 
both at back and front, but it is sufficiently sloped out, to 
make it meet perfectly on the chest. The lower corner at 
back, with the other two corners, in front, are left pointed 
for the purpose of being carried over the arm, as in, the plate, 
and which gives the cloak an appearance of the greatest 
elegance ; the small flat cape, or rather falling collar, as well 
as the whole cloak, is trimmed with a deep chenille or twisted 
silk fringe, the colour of the manteau. It is needless to say 
that the cloak is wadded and lined with silk. Satin hat, the 
front not very large; the hair is brought down in smooth 
bands, very low at each side of the face, and turned up again. 
The frill consists of a fall of white lace, headed bya douillon, 
through which passes the white satin riband, tied in front, 
Shawls similar to that on the figure to the left, are at present 
all the rage. They are imported ready made, of every variety 
of material and colour. There is one in this city of black 
velvet, embroidered with yellow floss, yellow silk tassels on 
the end, in imitation of Queen Victoria’s, which is of gold— 
the price of this beautiful article was $90, The price gene- 
rally ranges from $25 to $60, according to the quality, 
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